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EBRUARY, the midwinter month, 

brought to New Hampshire as usual 
perfect weather for the sports of the 
season and carnival time culminated on 
Washington’s Birthday when more pro- 
grams than ever before of snow and ice 
pleasures were enjoyed by the largest 
number of visitors of the winter. Over 
the week-end and the holiday the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club conducted sev- 
eral excursions into the Granite State 
and a number of winter resort hotels put 
on special programs for their guests. 





Winter Sports Program 


Winter sports of all sorts, ice hockey, 
skating, snowshoeing, ski racing and 
jumping, skijoring, dog team racing, 
horse racing, tobogganing, and so forth, 
were never so popular in New Hamp- 
shire as this season. Dartmouth and 
University of New Hampshire College 
boys and members of the Nansen Club 
of Berlin won many honors in these 
games at competitions within and with- 
out New England, and the city of 
Nashua supported for the first time a 
high-class hockey team. At the Laconia 
carnival an interscholastic competition in 
winter sports was a feature of the pro- 
gram and the athletic director of Con- 
cord’s public schools established a hockey 
league for his boys. 

While New Hampshire is only in its 
infancy as a winter resort, the fact that 


the attractions of several sections on this 
line were recognized last month for the 
first time leads to the belief that the pro- 
cess of development of the state on this 
line of industry actually has begun and 
that the next generation may see almost 
as many visitors in New Hampshire at 
midwinter as at midsummer. 





Resource Survey Conference 


One of the features of the month in 
New Hampshire was a conference, heid 
in Manchester, Saturday, February 23, 
of the chairmen of the sub-committees 
having charge of the various aspects of 
the state-wide survey of resources now 
in progress. Those in attendance were 
Ralph D. Hetzel of the University of 
Hampshire, William S. Rossiter, Hunt- 
ley N. Spaulding, John G. Winant, 
Frank Knox, Robert P. Bass, Andrew 
L. Felker, John H. Foster, Lyford A. 
Merrow, J. Ben Hart and John W. 
Pearson. 

The chairmen of the committees on 
agriculture, manufactures, education, 
population, water power and recreation 
reported progress of the surveys in each 
of these subjects. Most of the sub-com- 
mittees had held several meetings and 
reported substantial progress. 

Commissioner Felker explained a sur- 
vey he had just completed of the agricul- 
tural resources of one town and of its 
future farming prospects. Figures rela- 
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tive to changes in population are being 
compiled by Mr. Rossiter from federal 
census returns. 

The conference met at 11 a. m., and 
was in continuous session until after 5 
p. m. While individual reports /were 
submitted by several of the chairmen 
lack of time prevented others from re- 
porting to the committee what they had 
accomplished. The principal aim of the 
conference was to acquaint the members 
with what already has been done in or- 
der to prevent duplication of work. 





Patriotic Meetings 


Some observances, other than in the 
line of sports and recreation, of the 
birthdays of Washington and Lincoln 
were held, largely by and in churches, 
and in several instances a memorial ser- 
vice for ex-President Wilson was com- 
bined with the patriotic gathering. 
Fathers and Sons banquets, under Y. M. 
C. A. auspices, were other gatherings 
that featured the month. 

Alvin M. Owsley of Texas, former 
national gommander of the American 
Legion, toured the state, explaining the 
adjusted compensation legislation for 
which the Legion, as representing the 
World War soldiers, asks. 





Big Business Transaction 


The important business transaction of 
the month was the sale by the Parker- 
Young Company of its “lumber town” 
of Beebe River and thousands of acres 
of adjacent forest lands to the Draper 
Company of Hopedale, Mass., who will 
use the mills and the timber tract to sup- 
ply bobbins for their great textile plant. 

The One Big Union made its first ap- 
pearance of. importance in New Hamp- 
shire at Dover where labor troubles in 
the mills of the Pacific corporation con- 
tinue. 
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The records for the month at the sec- 
retary of state’s office gave signs of new 
business life, particularly in the matter 
of electrical power development. 

Heads of various state departments 
gave interesting summaries during the 
month of work accomplished during the 
past year and plans for the coming year. 
The highway department, for instance, 
is making some progress in working out 
the grade crossing problem. The for- 
estry department is renewing its nursery 
work, almost at a standstill during the 
war years. The insurance department 
is seeking to make its “blue sky law” a 
more effective protection of the people 
against investment in worthless securi- 
ties. The fish and game department 
finds deer decreasing everywhere in the 
state save in its three northern counties. 
And this in spite of the fact that the 
doubled bounty on wildcats, chief enemy, 
next to man, of the deer, has resulted in 
a greatly increased slaughter of these 
animals. 


War on Beaver Declared 


Although the fish and-game and agri- 
cultural departments found it impossi- 
ble to work together in some of the 
cases of alleged damage to fruit trees by 
partridges, the former department has 
reached an agreement with another in- 
dustry in the far North County, where, 
in the Connecticut Lake region, a great 
lumber company complained that the 
beaver, a protected animal, is doing 
much damage to their property by kill- 
ing trees. Upon investigation this was 
found to be true and Fish and Game 
Commissioner Bartlett has designated a 
wellknown hunter and trapper of that 
country to thin out the beaver to an ex- 
tent satisfactory to the lumber company 
which professes to have no desire for 
their extermination. 


—H. C. P. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE CONNECTED BY RADIO 


By Hosart PILtsBury 


\ man told me the other day that 
A the radio will be a great thing for 
New Hampshire. He said every 
farm in Sullivan county except the 
abandoned farms is now equipped with 
radio. It is only a question of time 
when the abandoned farms will be also 
equipped. Think what it will mean to 
the old Granite State when abandoned 
farmers can sit in their abandoned farms 
and listen in on the most abandoned 
music with perfect abandon! 

Of course the radio has its disadvan- 
tages. What modern convenience has 
not? A political club in Manchester 
had quite a debate over this the other 
night. It appears that the club was 
meeting in cold quarters and a motion 
was made to install a radiator in the 
assembly room. 

“I am opposed to installin’ one of 
them things,” said an aggressive mem- 
ber. “We had one put in up to our 
house, and now every Sunday morning 
the kids have to listen to Methodist min- 
isters when they should be studyin’ their 
catechism.” 

But on the whole, the radio is a good 
thing. It is the only thing so far on 
which Governor Brown and the honor- 
able council agree. 

It is a great thing for the churches of 
New. Hampshire. There is one town 
where four churches now. have a com- 
bined attendance in person of 57 people 
and 600 are regular attendants via radio. 
One is a Scotchman who takes off the 
headphones every time the contribution 
box is announced. 

Radio is a wonderful thing for educa- 
tion. The policy of Commissioner But- 
terfield and the state board of education 
in centralizing the rural schools into 
the urban schools may ultimately be ex- 
tended to centralization of all the schools 
into one, with lessons by radio. 

With all the pupils taking their educa- 
tion at home with the lessons coming 
over the radio, the problem of how to 





give the rural children as good as the 
city children get and thus satisfy the 
Farm Bureau will be solved. Getting 
your schooling .off an antenna is certain- 
ly putting education on a higher plane. 


See, saw, Margery Daw, 

Borrowed some money off’n her paw, 
Bought the parts and made her a set, 
Has’nt heard a darn thing yet. 


Radio is a great boon to prohibition. 
All the tubes run on dry cells now— 
who uses a wet battery? 

Radio will work wonders in politics. 
Did you notice one of the broadcasting 
programs last week at Station NGNG? 


6. p. m. Bedtime stories by Senator 
Moses—“The World Court is a Rag 
Doll of Diplomacy” and “Why the Vol- 
stead act is a jackass statute.” 

7 p. m. Song by the grand choir— 
“We're Oil Good Fellows Together.” 


8 p. m. “Eight Hours,” sung by 
William H. Barry, John G. Winant and 
Ray Stevens. 


9 p. m. Literary address by Gover- 
nor Fred Brown—“To Hell with Reso- 
lutions, We Want Coal.” 


10 p. m. 


“O! McAdoo, my McAdoo, 
Why did you do 
What you did do,” 
Rendered by the Democratic state 
committee. 


ll p. m. “My experience With Poll 
Taxes,” by Charles W. Tobey. 


Radio is to be of immense benefit to 
other interests of the state. Take the 
tax reformers, for instance. By taking 
radio so much per meter or so much per 
broadcast it ought to be possible to ob- 
viate the rule of proportion and get at 
the intangibles. What is more intangi- 
ble than a radio message? Take the 
radio taxes and put them into a fund 
to reimburse farmers for damage to ap- 
ple trees caused by partridges. 

The only danger I see in over-taxing 
radio is that a good many of these 
radios are already going into the hands 
of receivers, 
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The Mightiest Ruler on Earth. 


AN X-RAY OF CALVIN COOLIDGE 
A Chapter from the Biography by R. M. Washburn 


CopyRIGHT BY R. 


“For while the tired waves vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back through creek and inlet making 
Comes silent flooding in, the main.” 

—Clough. 

THESE words symbolize his slow, sure 
advance. It is a story of progress and 
of patience, the story of the pendulum 
one tick at a time, the story of the ladder 
one round at a time, no jumps. It is a 
story of quality not quantity. It is a 
short story. In his inaugural ‘to the 
Massachusetts Senate, the shortest in 
history, forty-four words, he said: 

“Be Brief.” 
It is an honest story. It is a good deal 
of a story. The story of the boy is the 
story of the man. 

He was a plain boy on a plain farm. 
As a boy farming was a part of his busi- 
ness. As a man it became his avocation. 
Hence he knows the plain people. He 
is one of them, for his atmosphere is a 
simple one. 

* * * 

It has always been his purpose, in 

his own words, to do the day’s work. 


M. WASHBURN 


Not only this but with an eye for to- 
morrow. Hence, he has always -been 
prepared, never unprepared. His atti- 
tude toward life has been a serious one, 
alive to its responsibilities. He has 
looked upon avocation as justified only 
as a method for recuperation for work. 
His only sports have been his love of 
nature and walking. His teachers say 
he was a good student. His father says 
that he never had to tell him what to do. 
When a small boy, he got up in the 
middle of the night, for he remem- 
bered that he had not filled the wood 
bin, one of his duties. 
When he studied law, it was in the inde- 
pendent atmosphere of a law office and 
not in a law school because he had more 
character than money. When he was 
a State Senator in 1913 he showed as 
great familiarity with a long, intricate 
railroad bill in his charge as the lawyers 
who were hired to pass it or defeat it. 
He had as intelligent and as detailed a 
knowledge of the bills he had to pass on 
as any man in the State House. He sees 
only one side of a question, its merits. 
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When he was on the stump for Vice- 
President he said that he longed to be at 
home and at work. His speeches he has 
always written in long hand before they 
were typed and delivered. He is the 
last to extemporize, so that what he says 
stands. 
* * * 

He is silent by inheritance. This 

quality he has made little effort to 

live down, for he has preferred a 

life of much thought to a life of 

any chatter. 

He is quick to act. There ought to be 
more men in the public service known 
not by what they say but by what they 
do, more thinkers and doers, fewer talk- 
ers. He talks only when he has some- 
thing to say, but he listens respectfully 
whether there is something to hear or 
not. Those who think they interview 
him, simply interview themselves. He 
never writes when he can talk. He 
never talks when he can nod. Once 
when he sought by telephone the pres- 


ence of his wife in Boston, he said 


simply: “Hop home.” Those energies 
which many men throw into their 
mouths, he conserves for thought and 
for action. 

He was originally diffident, which he 
_ has not completely lived down. When 
as a boy he heard stranger voices in the 
kitchen, he found it hard to go through 
the door to meet them. This is why 
some look upon him as cold. And yet 
when he became President, he wrote a 
love letter to James Lucey of which an 
emotional woman would have been proud. 
When Governor Cox succeeded him, he 
found tucked under his desk blotter at 
the State House a tender note from his 
predecessor. On the inside he is warm. 

* * * 

He has always shown fidelity not only 
to his work but, more, to his two 
mothers, to his father, to his wife and 
to his sons. His greatest proclamation 
as Governor was his Lincoln Day 
proclamation, for he, too, had known 
the influence of a great mother 
and the atmosphere of a simple home. 
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He says that his folks are happy and 
contented, belong to themselves, live 
within their income and fear no man. 
It was his father whom he asked to 
administer to him the oath of office of 
President, by the light of a lamp in the 
little white cottage which will always 
live in history. His only words were 
to his wife: “Grace, get another lamp.” 
And there was light. Greater power 
and greater distinction has never come 
to anyone among simpler surroundings. 
It is a symbol of the democracy of 
American institutions which will always 
live in history, that opportunity and 
honor are open to all. 

The little white cottage will never 

die. It staged a drama which will 

forever thrill every American  cits- 
zen, from the plutocrat to the 
ploughman. 

His wife is a woman of cheer, tact 
and efficient cooperation. They met 
when she was a school teacher in North- 
hampton. His boys have inherited the 
spirit of preparation. They were in the 
public schools at Northampton. To a 
playmate who wondered why the son of 
a President was at work on a tobacco 
plantation, the latter said: “Gee, I guess 
you’d work if you had my _ father.” 
The other son was in 1923 at the Dev- 
ens Camp, though under age. 

Some look upon him, in the crude col- 
loquial, as a political accident. In the 
thirty-one years since his majority, he 
has held public office twenty-two years. 
He is now in his fifteenth consecutive 
year. He has been appointed, nomi- 
nated and elected to public office, forty 
times. He has never been defeated. 

He has always been led by Fate, 

which means simply that his oppor- 

tunities have been great but that 

his capacity to see and to seize 

them has been greater. 

His epochal opportunities, in growing 
order, which he has been quick to see 
and to seize, have been five in number. 
First, it was John C. Hammond who 
happened to hear him deliver the Grove 
Oration at Amherst in 1895. He then 
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invited him into his office to study law. 
Second, the President of the State Sen- 
ate was unexpectedly defeated for re- 
election in 1913. Within two days he 
was assured of the succession. Third, 
in 1914 Frank Waterman Stearns cross- 
ed his path. In 1915 he became His 
First Ally. 

Fourth, in 1919 came the 

Police Strtke. 
This issue in 1920, in the well-chosen 
words of the Reverend E. T. Sullivan, 
D. D., “revealed” him into the Vice- 
Presidency. Fifth, the death of War- 
ren Harding made him President of the 
United States. The conditions sought 
him. He did not seek them. All men 
must recognize the merit of a man who 
has been honored by public office in the 
intelligent Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, from the lowest to the highest, 
for eighteen years without a defeat. 
Chance did not make him what he is. 
No President has equalled his years in 
city and state government. 
* * e 
The police strike of 1919 gave him 
his great issue, law and order. 

The issue of the strike was the demand 
by the police of the right to affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor and 
at the same time to hold their positions 
on the force. These demands were re- 
fused them. On this issue, two-thirds 
of the force had struck. The city was 
defenceless and helpless. Those only 
know the exigencies of the hour who 
lived in it. The Police Commissioner, 
Edwin Upton Curtis, and the Governor 
stood firm. The militia was called out. 
Law and order was_ re-established. 
These policemen were never reinstated. 
A largely new force, mostly world-war 
veterans, was created, which remains 
non-unionized. The splendid public 
service, at a crisis, of these two high 
public officers is generally recognized. 
Edwin Upton Curtis, now dead, did 
much to glorify the administration of 
the Governor. He became the second of 
the two allies. 

It is significant that the Hon. Herbert 
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Parker, brilliant and with a fine sense 
of honor, then counsel to the Com- 
missioner and zealous of the Commis- 
sioner’s high public service and close to 
the situation, says of the Governor: “He 
stood revealed as a true leader of men, 
of patriotism, courage and wisdom, 
proven through the trial of faith and of 
conflict.” Then Mr. Lodge, a master 
of diction unexcelled, said of him: 
“Here’s to the pilot who weathered the 
storm.” It was the police strike and its 
issue, law and order, as set out in his 
greatest words: 

“There ts no right to strike against 
the public safety by anybody, any- 
where, anytime.” 
which revealed him into the Vice-Presi- 
dency. He showed a wise courage, 
here, as he later showed a wise courage 
in his first Presidential message, in his 
clean-cut, determined attitude towards 
bristling issues, which he is as zealous to 

establish as he is quick to enunciate. 

He has lived out the words: “Seest 
thou a man diligent in his business. He 
shall stand before kings.” The country 
has probably never seen a man prominent 
in public life like him. No one thinks of 
opposing him and his great honors have 
come to him, he has not sought them. 
He has never been known to make the 
usual moves towards political prefer- 
ment. Most men impress one with try- 
ing to shape their own political fortunes, 
he appears indifferent. He has been 
content to rest his political hopes, if he 
has had any, on the political duties he 
has had to perform, however humble. 
His first political office, a-Councilman in 
Northampton in 1829, the lowest under 
our form of government, interested him 
simply as a privilege to give and not as 
an opportunity to get. The great reason 
for his political success is his own per- 
sonality, which appeals to one not for 
what it appears to be but for what it is. 
Unlike most politicians he does not play 
a part, he is himself. He moves quietly 
and efficiently. 


* * * 
He has shown independence as a legis- 
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lator and is quick to stand by the weak 
when they are right and to leave power 
when it is wrong. When he was in the 
House in 1908, the press of his district 
said of him, that he was entitled to the 
thanks of the wage-earners for his man- 
ly defense of their interests. When he 
was Governor, the legislative represen- 
tative of the trainmen said of him, that 
no man had been as fair as he. And 
yet at the same time big business also 
believes in him. He has had as little 
newspaper notice as any man of his 
prominence. This has been because he 
has avoided it. His speeches are unique 
and strong for their thought and for 
their epigrammatic brevity. His _politi- 
cal strength has made the public curious 
to study the personality of the only man 
of that kind they have seen. The more 
of the man they studied, the more of a 
man they found. To him the atmos- 


phere of a political office is not an atmos- 
phere for stories and the distribution of 
cigars, but an atmosphere for work. To 
him a political opportunity is a business 


responsibility. He has a maximum of 
business, a minimum of froth. He has 
patience, tenacity and self-control. 

As Lieutenant-Governor and as Vice- 
President he was loyal to his Chiefs to 
a degree too seldom found among his 
predecessors. When he was Lieutenant- 
Governor, Governor McCall said that 
the Lieutenant-Governor stood with him 
in the Council even when the votes were 
8 to 2 against them. 


His loyalty to President Harding ts 
a recent fact. He sat with the Cabi- 
net by the characteristic courtesy of 
the President, for which opportunity 
of preparation he and the country 
are under a deep obligation to the 
wisdom of this Christian gentleman. 
His life has enabled him to know and 
to understand all sorts of men, for he 
has been of them. These men made him 
Governor, for they liked him for his 
originality, his modesty, his democracy 
and his ability. Most men are content 
to be honored by the office they seek. 
He gives a dignity to the many high 
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honors which have seemed naturally to 
come to him. He is more of an asset to 
public office than public office is an asset 
to him. He is a character exceeded by 
none in interest for study, still incom- 
plete, probably always incomplete. He 
has the charm of mystery which appeals. 

An issue hurried him into the Vice- 
Presidency. Greater responsibilities 
stimulate further analysis. He is a 
student of political economy. He is a 
student of philosophy. He is led by 
logic and not by emotion, by fidelity and 
not by ambition. He supplements lead- 
ership with cooperation. He sets his 
compass not only for to-day but also for 
to-morrow and for a course beyond the 
line of the horizon. Those who study 
him know him, turn to him, rely on him. 
They only know him, for his virtues he 
does not radio. The people see in him 
one of their own. 

The powerful turn to him because 

he és an ‘ntellectual aristocrat and 

the weak because he ss also farm 
born. 

The man is a mixture of merit and mod- 
esty. He presents a unique, marked 
contrast, to a degree touched only by 
Lincoln in the history of the country. 
He is the mightiest ruler on earth and 
at the same time a plain citizen. In 
times when the strong too often yield 
to the temptation of arrogance, in him 
power and simplicity walk hand in hand, 
a too scarce virtue. Hence, the great 
and the small look upon him as one of 
their own. He met the great issue, law 
and order. He recognizes that law is 
but the will of the people which he suc- 
cessfully sets out to arouse. He has the 
strength of a deep running river. He 
has an inset religious faith. 

Of such is he. He has made his five 
talents ten. Providence has led him on, 
made strong allies his handmaidens, 
made his paths straight. Law and order 


revealed him into the Vice-Presidency. 


He now holds the highest office on 

earth by virtue of a title greater than 

that of any electorate. God made 
him President, 











VETERANS’ ADJUSTED COMPENSATION ACT. 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE. 


Feeling is running very high in New Hampshire as elsewhere upon the proposed 
adjusted compensation act, or as it is commonly, though incorrectly called, Bonus Bill. 
As the fifth in its series of controversies, the GRANITE MONTHLY presents the two 
articles which follow: The argument for the bill is presented by State Adjutant George 


W. Morrill of the American Legion. 


The 


Hon. Stephen M. Wheeler, representative 


from the town of Atkinson, and himself a member of the legion, states his reasons ior 


opposing the act. 


For the Bill 


By ApyJuTANT GEoRGE W. MorriLu 


“George Washington has never been called a ‘treasury raider, yet he asked 
for and obtained for his soldiers an adjusiment of compensation of $100 each.” 


NY discussion for or against the 

Veterans’ Adjusted Compensation 

Bill should be preceded by a brief 
statement as to the provisions of the 
measure. This is necessary in view of 
the general ignorance as to exactly what 
the bill contemplates, an ignorance which 
has, the writer of this article believes, 
been deliberately fostered and encour- 
aged by an opposition which is acknowl- 
edged to be the strongest, financially, 
that has ever been opposed to any con- 
templated law, and which has never hesi- 
tated to twist facts and figures to fit any 
argument needed tc accomplish its pur- 
pose. While possibly not one person in 
a thousand has read the bill itself, al- 
most everybody has, at some time or 
other, read the misleading propaganda 
against the measure, which is being daily 
published in most of the leading news- 
papers and magazines of the country, 
and which never actually discusses the 
exact contents of the bill, but rather 
condemns the whole thing as robbery, 
and fosters the belief that if passed the 
bill provides for the payment, in cash, 
of some hundreds of dollars to every 
service man. 

The Adjusted Compensation Bill is 
intended to accomplish the very purpose 
which is indicated by its title. The 
unofficial term “Bonus Bill” is not only 
unfair; it is misleading. The word 
“bonus” implies a gift, unearned. No- 
where in the bill itself, either in its 
phraseology or intent, is a gift implied. 


The bill is intended to be an acknowl- 
edgement upon the part of the govern- 
ment that the wage paid the veteran was 
inadequate and not in proportion to the 
civilian wage scale or the unheard of ad- 
vance in the cost of living. It is in 
short intended to correct an injustice 
suffered by the man whose very life was 
at stake during that same period. The 
veteran does not ask this adjustment as 
a gift; it is intended to be an actual ad- 
justment of his wartime compensation, 
and the bonus viewpoint is in itself cer- 
tain to make impossible an impartial con- 
sideration of the subject. 

Here is a brief summary of the Ad- 
justed Compensation Bill: It provides 
that each veteran shall receive for each 
day served in this country the sum of 
$1.00, and for each day of foreign ser- 
vice, the sum of $1.25, provided that in 
no case shall maximums of more than 
$500 for domestic and $625 for foreign 
service be paid. And provided further, 
that from any number of days so served, 
there shall be deducted 60 because of the 
$60 bonus paid on discharge. This 
means that in order to draw the maxi- 
mum, a soldier must have served a total 
of 560 days, or better than a year and 
a half. To be entitled to an adjustment 
of $50, a veteran will have to have serv- 
ed 110 days. A great number of ex- 
service men were in the service less than 
sixty days, and consequently will not 
benefit by this measure. On the other 


hand, comparatively few men were in 
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uniform for a period of 560 days. The 
average number of days served is esti- 
mated by Congress to be approximately 
290; considerably less than the figure 
which is brazenly used by the opposition, 
when it estimates the cost upon a basis 
of four and a half million men, each 
drawing the maximum. 

The principal objection to the bill 
upon the part of the average citizen 
seems to be the payment to the veteran 
of all this cash in one sum. This citi- 
zen will undoubtedly be surprised to 
learn that no man draws cash unless he 
is entitled to the sum of $50 or less, 
when he must take it. The bill pro- 
vides for the adjustment to be paid un- 
der four options, as follows. Cash, to 
those entitled to fifty dollars or less, 
only; Adjusted Service Certificates, 
which are in effect, twenty year endow- 
ment policies. By this plan a veteran 
will receive a federal certificate which 
entitles him to the sum due as his ad- 
justment of compensation, plus 25%, 
with 414% compounded annually, and 
payable at the end of twenty years. 
This option carries borrowing privileges 
similar to a commercial endowment poli- 
cy. The third option is the vocational 
training feature. It allows to each vet- 
eran the sum of $1.75 for each day 
served, minus the 60, to be used in his 
education. The fourth option provides 
for farm or home aid; under this the 
veteran may elect to apply his compen- 
sation toward the purchase or improve- 
ment of a home or a farm. A consid- 
eration of these options will convince 
the reader that the cash feature is negli- 
ble, and every other choice offered the 
veteran cannot fail to benefit him and 
the community. 

Is the claim a just one? Is it a fact 
that the veteran of the World War suf- 
fered financially because of his service? 
Does the country owe an obligation to 
the ex-service man? When the United 
States entered the war Congress immedi- 
ately increased the pay of the private 
soldier from fifteen to thirty dollars a 
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month, because of the increased cost of 
living and the reduced purchasing power 
of the dollar. The soldier entered the 
service, he was required to allot fifteen 
dollars, or one-half of his pay to his de- 
pendants. He was obliged to pay around 
$6.50 a month for his War Risk Insur- 
ance, and every soldier was required to 
carry payments upon at least one Lib- 
erty Bond at a time. As a result of 
these usual reductions, he probably aver- 
aged to draw a sum around four or five 
dollars per month. Upon discharge he 
received what pay was due him, plus a 
$60 bonus which was insufficient for 
whatever purpose it might have been in- 
tended, and which by the way, is to be 
deducted as explained above. In the 
meantime, the $15.00 which was deduct- 
ed from his pay as an allotment, was 
matched by the government with a like 
amount, and forwarded to his depend- 
ant, who certainly could not exist upon 
any such sum without other income. The 
increase in the cost of living did not 
cease with the entry of the United States 
into the war; on the contrary, it grew by 
leaps and bounds, but the pay of the 
soldier remained the same. 

The man who stayed at home did his 
bit to win the war. When the cost of 
living advanced, his wages or salary 
kept pace, and were sometimes increased 
out of all proportion. He came out of 
the war, in most cases, better off finan- 
cially than at the beginning. He did his 
bit, and was financially rewarded. 
The soldier also did his bit, and was not 
only financially penalized, but.in numer- 
ous cases returned from service only to 
find his position occupied, and himself 
consequently forced to make an entirely 
new start. The veteran has had to make 
a financial sacrifice in order to serve his 
country, and he has not been able to es- 
tablish himself in that position which 
he would have occupied, had he not 
served. 

The general conception, or rather 
misconception, of the Adjusted Com- 
pensation Bill seems to be that cash only 
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will be paid, that the country cannot af- 
ford to meet the obligation, that no tax 
reduction can be possible with it, and 
that the asking for it by the veteran is 
an attempt to commercialize patriotism. 
This article has already disillusioned the 
cash objectors. And that the country 
can now afford the amount is becoming 
more evident every day. In this con- 
nection it might be well to call attention 
to the fact that every one of our late 
allies, much poorer financially than we, 
has already recognized and met the ob- 
ligation. Again let us not forget that 
immediately after the Armistice, Con- 
gress paid an adjustment of compensa- 
tion to the railroads totalling $824,000,- 
000, adjusted the compensation of war 
contractors to the tune of $700,000,000, 
and paid to civilian government em- 
ployees a bonus which has totalled to 
date $265,000,000. The Veterans’ Ad- 
justed Compensation Bill will cost 
$80,000,000 a year, according to esti- 
mates of Treasury Department officials, 
accepted as correct by Congress. 

The Mellon tax reduction program 
contemplates a _ reduction totalling 
$329,000,000 annually. The veteran 
has been most careful to express no 
opinion as to the means of financing the 
bill. This tax program however will re- 
duce the taxes of the millionaire class, 
those with yearly incomes of over 
$50,000, by about $83,000,000. It is to 
be presumed that possibly these incomes 
were at least not injured because of the 
war. That both tax reduction and the 
Adjusted Compensation Bill are possi- 
ble, is the contention of certain congres- 
sional leaders. 

The “commercialization of patriotism” 
argument is probably the most ridiculous 
of all. Never in the one hundred and 
forty years of the history of the United 
States has the principle of adjusted com- 
pensation for the veteran been ques- 
tioned. George Washington has never 
been called a “treasury raider,” yet he 
asked for and obtained for his soldiers 
an adjustment of compensation of $100 
each. Washington himself received 
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compensation which included $64,000 in 
cash, 3,000 acres of land, and fifty shares 
of stock in the Potomac Canal Company, 
Lafayette received from Congress 
$200,000 above all pay and allowances 
due him, and 200,000 acres of land in 
addition. Abraham Lincoln not only ad- 
vocated and signed pension bills for the 
civil war veterans, he also applied for 
and received compensation for his own 
service as a captain in the Black Hawk 
War. Compensation in advance was 
the rule in the Civil War, bounties of 
$100 and travel pay being allowed for a 
year’s enlistment. Later in the war 
bounties as high as $1,500 were ‘paid. 
The veterans of every war in our his- 
tory have received pensions, those for 
the Revolution equalling $65,864.640, for 
the War of 1812 $45,000,000, and for 
the Mexican War, $33,000,000. Pretty 
respectable sums in those days. 

The greatest enemy of the Adjusted 
Compensation Bill is and has been Mr. 
Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury. He has been largely respon- 
sible in the prevention of its passage, and 
in his efforts he has been guilty of 
some grievous “errors,” errors which 
have nevertheless resulted in the accom- 
plishment of his object. In January, 
1922, he informed Congress, they were 
then considering this bill, that the fiscal 
year would show a deficit of 24,000,000. 
On June 30, the Treasury showed a sur- 
plus of $313,000.000. He undoubtedly 
furnished the material for President 
Harding’s veto message which stated 
that for the next fiscal year, and for 
four or five years to come, the country 
would have to face a deficit of $650,- 
000,000. That fiscal year ended with a 
surplus of $309,000,000. In all, Mr. 
Mellon has made errors in his estimates, 
and always in opposition to adjusted 
compensation for the veteran, which 
reach the astounding total of $1,596,000,- 
000. The case of Mr. Mellon is cited 
as an indication of some of the methods 
being used by the opposition. It should 


also be mentioned that this gentleman, 
in view of his present surplus of $313,- 
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000,000 per year, has now disputed the 
estimated cost of the bill, that of $80,- 
000,000 a year, a figure furnished by 
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experts and accepted without question 
for two years, and submits his own new 
estimate of something like $225,000,000. 





Against the Bill 


By STEPHEN M. WHEELER 


“The bonus will come sometime in the form of pensions. If it came now it 
is only adding another burden onto an already unbearable load.” 


T would seem that the editor, in re- 

questing from me an article in op- 

position to adjusted compensation de- 
sires not an argument such as some ex- 
pert statistician trained in these matters 
might produce, but an honest opinion 
from a plain American citizen, who is 
sincere in his belief in voicing his opinion 
against the bonus. 

The Adjusted Compensation bill which 
has been before Congress in its various 
forms nearly every session since the close 
of the war, has had a stormy career. I 
know of no other measure that has caus- 
ed weak kneed congressmen and sena- 
tors to endeavor to stand on both sides, 
side step and stand in the middle at the 
same time, than has the bonus bill. It 
is a bill which on its face has a tremen- 
dous appeal to the great masses of 
people, hence, Congress with its eyes on 
home pastures, played that good politi- 
cal game dubbed by George Duncan as 
“passing the buck.” 

The bill has been passed by the House 
on various occasions and passed to the 
Senate, the Senate finally passed the buck 
to President Harding, who did the most 
courageous act in his career by vetoing 
it, as he said he would if it carried no 
provisions for self financing. 

Since the opening of the present ses- 
sion of Congress the bill has been in- 
troduced again—practically in the same 
form as when vetoed by President Hard- 
ing. After Teapot Dome simmers down 
and tax reduction bills are out of the 
way the House will train its guns on Ad- 
justed Compensation. 

The bill for adjusted compensation 
has thousands of champions and thou- 


sands of opponents. I believe that the 
champions of this measure are moved 
by no other motive than the best interests 
of the country. I believe also that the 
opponents of this bill should be accorded 
the same measure of fairness. I am op- 
posed to a soldier’s bonus for two rea- 
sons. First, because I believe the prin- 
ciple is wrong, and secondly, because I 
believe there is a growing demand for 
reduction of taxation. 

What red blooded American citizen 
can read the pages of history without 
tingling with pride? American patriots 
have fought for one principle, from Bun- 
ker Hill to Flander’s Fields, and the 
spirit of the immortal Paul Revere will 
ride forever. We have demonstrated to 
the world that we do not fight for con- 
quest. American men have not fought 
and died because they were paid to do 
so or because they expected to receive 
further rewards. 1 acknowledge the 
debt we owe to our soldiers and sailors, 
but such a debt can never be balanced 
by dollars and cents. We still owe such 
debts to every American who has ever 
fought for liberty. 

Thousands of men came out of the 
war broken in health and in_ spirit. 
There is no more important duty facing 
the government to-day, than the care of 
our disabled veterans. The care must 
be of the best, and generous compensation 
should be paid. The government has al- 
ready spent over a billion in hospitaliza- 
tion and there are at present over 23,000 
men under government care. 

A great percentage of the men coming 
out of the service sound, mentally and 
physically are in the prime of life, ready 
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and willing to work and, I do not be- 
lieve, desire to place themselves in the 
position of dependants to this country. I 
believe the time to reward these men 
should come when they are past labor. 
It seems to me that the real object of 
the bonus is to prepare for the future, 
but I can not help but believe it will de- 
feat its real purpose. Thousands of men 
under the present system will turn their 
certificates into cash as soon as it is 
available. Youth never thinks of old age 
and I firmly believe a pension system 
later in life would be a more suitable 
reward than a bonus, the direct result of 
which financially no one can foretell to 
any certain degree at the present time. 

During the war we were obliged to 
be the banker, butcher, baker and candle- 
stick maker for the rest of the Allies. 
We came out of the war with a national 
debt of over $24,000,000,000.00, which 
has been reduced to nearly $22,000,000,- 
000.00, or over $200.00 for every man, 
woman and child in this country. To 
the average person who can read and 
write and can understand that two and 
two make four, the result is startling to 
say the least. 

There has been a growing demand for 
a nation-wide reduction of taxes. The 
governors of nearly every state in the 
union are urging their legislatures to ex- 
ercise the strictest of economy. It was 
estimated that under the bonus bill which 
was vetoed by President Harding, if all 
beneficiaries had taken certificates it 
proposed to issue the plan would cost 
annually $225,000,000 for the first year 
and a total of $5,400,000,000.00. Some 
men got rich over the war, hundreds of 
new millionaires were made. It is un- 
fortunate that these men cannot be made 
to pay. The result of the situation is 
that the buck is passed again and it is 
the common people who carry the bur- 
den. Millions of hard:working men and 
women, including thousands of ex-ser- 
vice men, already carry too great a bur- 
den of taxation and should begin to 
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realize that it is themselves who always 
pay the freight. 

In order to meet a rapidly increasing 
foreign competition we must reduce our 
debt and shave our expenditures to the 
lowest possible hair. 

Secretary Mellon of the Treasury de- 
clares we can reduce taxes, our budget 
$323,000,000 this year, without the 
bonus. If the bonus is adopted it will 
retard any substantial reduction for 
many years to come. I believe there is 
no measure better calculated to promote 
the well being and happiness of the 
whole country than tax reduction. 

To those of you who believe with all 
your heart in adjusted compensation I 
ask you to consider for a moment the 
conditions of the country and the world 
in general. During the war people got 
into the habit of thinking in terms of 
millions and billions. We read so much 
of the tremendous expenditures in the 
papers that it even began to have its ef- 
fect within our own communities in our 
own personal affairs and in town affairs 
as well. Taxes in our towns and cities 
mounted higher and higher, the legisla- 
ture taxed anything and everything, un- 
til at last people have begun to realize 
it is about time to get back to earth again. 
If we are going to reduce taxes let it be 
so substantial that even you and I will 
feel the effect. The bonus will come 
sometime, if it came now it is only add- 
ing another burden onto an already un- 
bearable load. I ask any fair minded 
man if a country free from bonded in- 
debtedness isn’t a better present to hand 
down to the future generation, than the 
already heavy burden, plus added im- 
provements ? 

Able bodied ex-service men do not 
need the bonus. It is far better to his 


welfare to reduce our taxes so an honest 
industry may live, and give an honest 
day’s work to them who seek it, than to 
place a burden of taxation upon his 
shoulders that he and his children and 
his children’s children will have to carry. 


























STATE TREASURER FARRAND’S 


THREE FAVORITE STORIES 


L. M. A. 


It is always interesting to know the favorite stories and anecdotes of 
famous men, especially those public speakers who have a large fund at their 
command. This page of stories by some prominent New Hampshire figure 
will be a feature of the Granite Monthly. 


EORGE E. 
G FARRAND, 
New Hamp- 
shire’s state treas- 
urer, can cease the 
grind of business 
long enough to en- 
joy a good yarn. 
He says he hasn’t 
three favorite stories 
for when he hears 
a good one it doesn’t 
remain in his mem- 
ory long, but he 
gives the following 
which he said amus- 
ed him when he 
heard them: 
“When our present 
Governor was cam- 
paigning, he referred to the tremendous 
Republican majority of 1920 and Dem- 
ocratic expectation for the campaign 
then being fought. He told about two 
teams of colored players who were hav- 
ing a baseball game. A spectator arriving 
late, passing along the edge of the field 
carried on a conversation with the left 
fielder and the following dialogue took 
place: ‘Hullo Sam, who’s ahead?’ Sam 
replied: ‘They are, thirty-six to nothin’.’ 
‘Gosh! You’re gwine to get“an awful 
beatin’.’ ‘I dunno,’ said Sam, ‘We 
ain’t come to de bat yet.’” The story 
proved appropriate and prophetic, for 
when Governor Brown came to the bat, 
he succeeded in smashing out a victory. 
“T recently met a colonel of a southern 








regiment of engi- 
neers who spoke of 
his experiences in the 
Argonne and_ said 
that one day a heavy 
fusillade came over 
and they took the 
nearest refuge to be 
found. He was be- 
hind a tree and near 
him behind another 
tree was one of his 
doughboys who call- 
ed out: ‘Say, Col- 
onel! There’s some- 
thing besides work 
that makes you 
sweat.’ ” 

“My third story is 
about the chairman 
of a meeting held in a western town at 
which various local speakers were to ap- 
pear. It was decided to ask one of the 
boys who had been in France to speak. 
The young man chosen had a fine record 
for bravery, had been ‘over the top’ 
and had been decorated for his deeds of 
valor. He was, however, as modest as he 
was brave, and proved to be a very unin- 
teresting speaker. While he was talking 
the audience began to straggle out. This 
lack of interest exasperated the chair- 
man, and finally as several prepared to 
slip away he could contain himself no 
longer and arose, rapped noisily on the 
speaker’s desk and said: ‘Sit down gen- 
tlemen! This boy’s gone through hell 
for us; we can do as much for him.’ ” 
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ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA 


By Wicu1AmM Haines LYTLE 


1826—1863 
I am dying, Egypt, dying, Should the base plebeian rabble 
Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast, Dare assail my name at Rome, 
Ai And the dark Plutonian shadows Where my noble spouse, Octavia, ali 
Gather on the evening blast ; Weeps within her widowed home, 
Let thine arms, O Queen, infold me; Seek her; say the gods bear witness— 
Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear; __ Altars, augurs, circling wings— 
Listen to the great heart-secrets, That her blood, with mine commingled, 
Thou, and thou alone, must hear. Yet shall mount the throne of kings. 
Though my scarred and veteran legions As for thee, star-eyed Egyptian! 
Bear their eagles high no more, Glorious sorceress of the Nile, 
And my wrecked and scattered galleys Light the path to Stygian horrors 
Strew dark Actium’s fatal shore; With the splendors of thy smile. 
Though no glittering guards surround me, Give the Caesar crowns and arches, 
Prompt to do their master’s will, Let his brow the laurel twine; 
I must perish like a Roman, I can scorn the Senate’s triumphs, 
AN Die the great Triumvir still. Triumphing in love like thine. a : 
Let not Caesar’s servile minions I am dying, Egypt, dying; 
| Mock the lion thus laid low; Hark! the insulting foeman’s cry. 
"Twas no foeman’s arm that felled him— They are coming! quick, my falchion 
’Twas his own that struck the blow,— Let me front them ere I die. 
His who, pillowed on thy bosom, Ah! no more amid the battle 
Turned aside from glory’s ray— Shall my heart exulting swell—— 
His who, drunk with thy caresses, Isis and Osiris guard thee! 
Madly threw a world away. Cleopatra, Rome, farewell ! 
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A NIGHT PIECE 


By Epwarp SHANKS 
Contemporary 


Come out and walk. The last few drops of light 

Drain silently out of the cloudy blue; 

The trees are full of the dark-stooping night, 
The fields are wet with dew. 


All’s quiet in the wood but, far away, 

Down the hillside and out across the plain, 

Moves, with long trail of white that marks its way, 
The softly panting train. 


Come through the clearing. Hardly now we see 
The flowers, save dark or light against the grass, 
Or glimmering silver on a scented tree 

That trembles as we pass. 


Hark now! So far, so far....that distant song.... 
Move not the rustling grasses with your feet. 
The dusk is full of sounds, that all along 

The muttering boughs repeat. 


So far, so faint, we lift our heads in doubt. 

Wind, or the blood that beats within our ears, 

Has feigned a dubious and delusive note, 
Such as a dreamer hears. 


Again....again! The faint sounds rise and fail. 

So far the enchanted tree, the song so low.... 

A drowsy thrush? A waking nightingale? 
Silence. We do not know. 





A SIGH 
1835—1921 


By Harriet Prescott SPOFFORD 


It was nothing but a rose I gave her 
Nothing but a rose 

Any wind might rob of half its savor, 
Any wind that blows. 


When she took it from my trembling fingers 
With a hand as chill,— 

Ah, the flying touch upon them lingers, 
Stays, and thrills them still! 


Withered, faded, pressed between the pages, 
Crumpled fold on fold,— 

Once it lay upon her breast, and ages 
Cannot make it old! 











Aziscohos Dam—Where a storage of 9.6 billion cubic feet is obtained. 


WOOD AND WATER POWER 
By HeLen F. McMILLIn 
Introduction 


By BARBARA BEAN 


At a time when much is being said about failure of our state in the race for eco- 
nomic competency we search with some misgiving for an answer to glib assurances 
ag New Hampshire’s situation, climate, soil and resources make success impossible 
or her. 

One of New Hampshire’s successful business men is quoted in a recent issue of 
the Granite Monthly as saying that, “It is no use. New England has seen her best 
days. It is only a question of time before our industries will disappear as fast as our 
farms are going at present.” 

A more constructive survey of conditions is that of Mr. William Sidney Rossiter 
in the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1923. But here we find that in the census returns of 
1920, 179 of the 251 towns in New Hampshire showed a decrease in population; that 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont have large industrial interests, but that they re- 
turned in 1920 a value of manufactured products amounting to only 1-6 of the aggregate 
value of products of their southern neighbors. 

Here is a rugged, mountainous state, of harsh climate, of relatively poor soil and 
of limited resources. What can we do to compete in the highly organized industrial 
life of the present, where, we are reminded, “there is a greater conformity to economic 
laws and less attention to individual initiative and ingenuity?” Must we accept ob- 
vious handicaps as meaning inevitable failure or are there some economic laws which 
with initiative and ingenuity, we can turn to our advantage? 

If you were to pick out those things in which New Hampshire’s supply takes 
precedence of her southern competitors what would you choose? Water—there is 
water power in New Hampshire to far outlast the capital we can raise for develop- 
ment—and lumber? Those were the two resources that attracted far sighted men to 
a small town in Coos County back in 1870, when Berlin had a population of 529 per- 
sons attendant upon a sawmill, a shingle mill and a grist mill. Here were power and 
raw material to compete with our more gifted neighbors and one man had the wit 
to use those resources, even though he had to invent a process. 

And the result of his initiative and ingenuity continued through a period of half 
a century. The population of Berlin, instead of decreasing like that of 179 other towns 
of the state, is to-day 30 times its size of fifty years ago. The water power of the 
Androscoggin has undergone continual development until it now represents at Berlin 
the most completely regulated flow in the state. Power generated by this flow runs 
the Berlin plant of the International Paper Company, the largest producers of news 
print in the world, and the Brown Company with its enormous gqutput of sulphite 
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pulp and kraft pulp with their various products. In addition to the power used by 
these two industries the river lends itself to a third development below Berlin, where 
the Twin State Electric Light and Power Company has a newly improved power 
plant that furnishes electricity to the townspeople at a primary rate that is 4c. to 
5c. below the average for the state. This rate in itself is an excellent example of the 
advantage of hydro-electric power and of the economy of storage. 

In 1881, the total valuation of all Berlin’s real estate was set by the tax assessors 
at $206,000 and in those early reports “real estate’ was understood to include not 
) only land and buildings but stock in trade and mills and machinery. To-day the 

valuation of mills and machinery alone is set at $7,500.000. That commerce has kept 
pace with the industrial development is evidenced by the fact that stock in trade is 
valued today at $3,500,000. Land and buildings are valued at $8,700,000, making the 
gross inventory 60 times that of 40 years ago. 

In a recent proposal for the progress of New Hampshire, ex-Governor Bass states 
that, “Our water power must be developed, those industries best adapted to our re- 
sources and markets must be encouraged.” Berlin gives a concrete demonstration of 
the results of this sound program. The account of the development of one industry 
may well stand as an example to the people of the state of what a broader appli- 
cation of such principles might mean to New Hampshire. 


ee ERE is something that will whole had been taken at one exposure. 
H interest you,” said the head It was nearly ten feet long and two 
of the Photographic Depart- feet wide and its size gave the illusion 

ment of the Brown Company as we _ that we were actually standing on a 
entered his office. “It is a panorama mountain in Maine and looking out 
of the Rangeley Lakes from the top over range upon range of thickly 
of Deer Mountain.” On the long wooded hills, among which lay 
work table the photograph was almost clear beautiful lakes, the Rangeleys, 
complete, the various sections so fitted head waters of the Androscoggin river. 
together that it seemed as though the “Here,” said our guide looking at 








Cascade Mills, Berlin, N. H. 
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the picture. “is the whole story of the 
growth of the Brown Company. Tim- 
berlands and water power. These 
lakes with the artificial one formed by 
Aziscohos Dam form a_ wonderfully 
controlled water system. ‘The flow is 
regulated by dams so that it is about 
1600 cubic feet a second the year 
around, with no fluctuation due to 
drought or excessive rainfall, and 
these woodlands are our source of 
raw material; the business is founded 
on wood and water power.” 

Unquestionably this is the truth, 
but not the whole truth. To the 
natural resources must be added the 
courageous foresight of the man who 
built the business, who realized the 
advantages of the river and trees, and 
who dared to lay broad foundations. 
It is natural advantage plus human 
enterprise which has transformed Ber- 
lin from the little logging camp it was 
in the 1850’s, when the Grand Trunk 
built its road through to Montreal, to 
the flourishing city of today; which 
has brought men from all parts of our 
country, Europe and Canada; and 
which keeps the business looking for- 
ward to ever greater development. 

The well equipped Photographic 
Department which we have already 
mentioned is significant of this very 
quality. Here is equipment which 
furnishes means for studying fibre 
structure of woods, which brings the 
far corners of the company’s property 
into the office. of the chief. This de- 
partment, the chemical research lab- 
oratories just below it in the same 
building, the chart room, where de- 
tails of process are carefully record- 
ed by graphs; these stand as the brain 
centers, interpreting and co-ordinat- 
ing and directing the movements of 
the great organization which is the 
Brown Company. 

To. see that organization in action 
is an experience not soon to be for- 
gotten. 

We stood for a moment in the door- 
way of the sawmill, hearing the 
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scream of the saws and watching the 
great logs sawed into boards and 
beams and shot out to the loading 
platform, where men with leather 
pads on their shoulders waited to put 
them on the cars which should carry 
them to their destinations. 

Here a sawmill of cement and steel 
has replaced the original overshot 
mill built on this site by Daniel Green 
at the head of the falls in 1828. Four 
sawmills have come and gone since 
that day on the same site, each larger 
than the last, and now they have been 
finally augmented by the growing 
pulp and paper mills of the Brown 
Company and the International Paper 
Company to make Berlin one of the in- 
dustrial centers of New England. 

Stepping out from the sawmill we 
stood on the bridge commanding a 
view of the whole plant. On both 
sides of the river rose high factory 
walls; long trains of freight cars 
moved to and fro among them; in an 
open space a little away from the 
buildings towered two huge piles of 
wood and 4-foot sticks of spruce and 
fir were tumbling onto the tops of 
them from carriers 80 feet high. 

Much of this wood comes in cars 
from Canada, while immense amounts 
are consumed every year, the Brown 
Company does not stop there. As far 
as it is possible it practices conserva- 
tion and maintains in the Rangeley 
Lake region one of the largest forest 
nurseries in New England. For the 
last two seasons it has produced more 
trees than it could plant, the surplus 
going to furnish the needs of the Col- 
lege and State Nurseries of Maine 
and New Hampshire. There are up- 
wards of three million trees growing 
in its nursery at present. 

Close to the sawmill stands the 
window frame mill, which uses white 
pine, of which there is a considerable 
quantity left in the North ,country 
and which is not suitable for pulp. 

Beyond the window frame’ mill 
stands one of the sulphite mills. 

















“Sulphite pulp,” explained our guide, 
“is the material of which high grade 
white paper is made, book paper and 
the like. The pulp is made white by 
a bleaching process at our bleachery. 
The materials for bleaching are made 
in our Chemical Mill, (indicating a 
large mill on the opposite bank of the 
river). By-products of the making of 
the bleach liquor are caustic soda and 
hydrogen. The. latter is combined 
with peanut oil to produce a cooking 
fat-known as Kream Krisp. From 
the bleach liquor is made chloroform. 
At the plant we also make muriatic 
acid, carbon tetra-chloride and sul- 
phur chloride.” 

Further down the river stands the 
Riverside paper mill, the original 
paper mill owned by the Brown Com- 
pany and which is now given over to 
the production of various colored 
papers and the production of an es- 
pecially strong and durable paper 
towel made from Kraft pulp, a long 


fibered pulp, which makes the strong- - 


est wrapping paper known. 

The uses of Kraft pulp seem to be 
endless, as it is sold to concerns mak- 
ing furniture, imitation leather, twine, 
bags, carpets, etc. 

The Company also manufactures a 
pipe made of pulp. This industry 
was started during the war for the 
purpose of producing a strong and 
light powder container for the gov- 
ernment and has lately developed in- 
to conduit for electric wires. ~ This 
pipe is especially treated to make it 
water resistant, and is also used as 
water pipe. 

A tour of the mills gives an im- 
pression which remains as a confused 
blur in an untechnical mind; immense 
paper machines through which an 
endless sheet wound its circuitous 
route from pulp to finished product; 
immense digesters in which the wood 
is cooked; row upon row of electro- 
lytic cells—these and many other 
things impress one with the stupen- 
dous facilities of a modern manufac- 


WOOD AND WATER POWER 
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turing plant. 

But one does not get the whole 
story when one has walked through 
the noisy, busy mills. Berlin has 
been changed from a village of about 
500 people to a city of 16,000. In this 
the human element has been largely 
to the fore. A large accomplishment, 
it also entails a tremendous responsi- 
bility. The story of the way in which 
that responsibility is being met is a 
chapter in itself. We can only sug- 
gest it here by giving a few pen pict- 
ures. 

First: A long, low room with bright 
curtains at the windows, figured with 
bunnies dear to the child’s heart, with 
low round tables and miniature chairs, 
with sand boxes and toys, with the 
whole menagerie of Noah’s ark parad- 
ing decorously in a freize around the 
walls. This is the kindergarten for 
the children of the Brown Company’s 
employees, run along the lines of the 
most recent educational development. 

Second: A red house across the 
river, a path from its back door lead- 
ing down to the mill. Inside, pleas- 
ant, homelike room, a piano with mu- 
sic piled upon it, a table with good 
magazines, a sunny dining room, and 
best of all a kindly, capable woman to 
welcome us with instant friendliness. 

“This is the Girls’ Club,” said our 
hostess. “It is maintained by the 
Brown Company, but it is not solely 
for their employees. It includes any 
girls who care to join from fourteen 
years of age until they are married. 
There are about 275 members now. 
Suppers, parties, showers, birthday 
parties, and at Christmas the great- 
est event of all, a Christmas dance, 
are held, but our Club is not just 
a recreation club. During the war we 
did all kinds of Red Cross work. We 
have all kinds of classes in all sorts 
of subjects, from cooking to psychol- 
ogy, and in addition we think our best 
service is in being an unofficial com- 
munity house. That is the sort of 
thing we are here for.” 
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Third: A business-like office with 
an efficient woman in blue uniform at 
the desk, talking in a crisp voice over 
the telephone. Two other women in 
uniform also, ready with bags in hand 
to start off on a round of visits in a 
little car standing outside. The head- 
quarters of the District Nurses. This 
also is a department of the Brown 
Company, and works in affiliation 
with an insurance company. 

The woman at the desk finishes her 
telephone conversation and turns to 
speak to us. 

“Yes, we are pretty busy here. 
There are five of us in the depart- 
ment but the work grows so rapidly 
that we shall soon have to add another 
nurse. Last year we gave first aid 
and treatment to many thousands. 
We have an infant welfare clinic in 
co-operation with the city Board of 
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Health. We are not by any means 
limited to the Brown Company em- 
ployees, although of course they do 
form a large part of our patients. 
At the request of the school board we 
are branching out to do school health 
work in neighboring towns. We are 
planning on an opthalmic clinic this 
year in connection with this work, to 
be followed by a tonsil and adenoid 
clinic. Our present work is to cor- 
rect under-nutrition. 

Kindergarten, girls’ club, district 
nursing, these are only three of many 
ways in which the responsibility 


which comes with the growth of the 
town is being met, and which makes 
the organization not simply a great 
business machine but a human asso- 
ciation and a force for community 
welfare. 





Kindergarten, Brown Company 














A NEW ENGLAND TOWN MEETING 


By N. H. C. 


T was Governor Yates, the sturdy 
old Civil War governor of Illinois, 
who loved to talk about democra- 

cy. His speeches were replete with 
glowing references to the term. One 
evening while returning from a public 
appearance, his wife confessed her 
ignorance and inquired of him just 
what he meant by democracy. The 
Governor elevating his eyebrows in 
surprise at her astounding stupidity 
replied, “Why democracy is—er—ah— 
er—why dammit, madam, democracy 
is democracy.” 

Many of us without realizing it 
have as little an idea of that much 
vaunted democracy as had the gov- 
ernor. Many of us have the notion 
that our government is a democracy. 
As a matter of fact, it is nothing of 
the kind. The United States is a Re- 
public, having a representative form of 
government, and the only democracy 
in all the world .is that democracy 
which will take place in the towns of 
New England on the 11th day of 
March, in the year of our Lord, one 
thousand nine hundred twenty-four, 
namely, a New England town meet- 
ing. 

Long years ago in the days of an- 
cient Greece there existed a beautiful 
city which was a_ democracy. 
Periodically the people gathered to 
elect directly those who should ad- 
minister their government. Each citi- 
zen had a voice and a vote in the af- 
fairs of state. Being swayed by the 
popular frenzies of approval and of 
blame, their varying moods made the 
lives of their public men exceedingly 
interesting. One day they took great 
delight in showering every known 
honor upon one of their leaders. The 
next day they scratched his name upon 
a shell and ostracized him for the next 
ten years. The time came, however, 


when the gathering war-clouds from 
the north took form in a great Mace- 
donian invasion and the final curtain 





was drawn on the true democracies of 
sunny Greece. 

Centuries passed and as if to dem- 
onstrate once more the supreme irony 
of fate the flower which had last flour- 
ished on the beautiful and luxuriant 
shores of the Mediterranean sprang 
up in rock bound and storm swept old 
New England, in the shape of the first 
town meeting. It was a newer and 
safer and saner democracy. Far dif- 
ferent from the varying moods of the 
impulsive and _ hot-blooded Grecian 
was the stern and self contained judg- 
ment of the New England Puritan. 
The years have passed however, some 
of the Puritanical traits have disap- 
peared, but the loss has been in a 
measure atoned by the growth of cus- 
tom and precedent which have made 
the town meeting a familiar and 
known factor in the life of a New 
England village. 

It is a familiar and known factor 
because of the fact that all town meet- 
ings seem to be alike and to arouse 
about the same passions and bring for- 
ward about the same _ characters. 
The first familiar figure in the town 
meeting is the moderator. Citizens 
of the central or western states frown 
with puzzled perplexity when a New 
Englander refers to the “moderator.” 
The only mental picture which they 
have is of some religious official in the 
Presbyterian church. In New Hamp- 
shire towns, however, the moderator 
is an old and familiar character. He 
is usually a person who in youth was 
pointed out as a future Daniel Web- 
ster or Chauncey Depew, but who 
in later life failed to soar to the ex- 
pected heights and has found solace 
in being monarch of all he surveyed 
on the second Tuesday of each March. 
Moderators do not always fail to rise, 
however, for there are two members 
of the United States Senate today who 
were once moderators of New Eng- 
land town meetings, and one can eas- 
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ily believe that during the last few 
days of the Senate’s debate they could 
lean back in their chairs, close their 
eyes, and imagine themselves once 
more in the stormy meetings of their 
youth. One characteristic, however, 
is common to all moderators, great or 
small. It originated in the days of 
Bradford and Brewster and will pro- 
bably persist throughout the aeons of 
eternity.—the moderator talks through 
his nose, and on the morning of Tues- 
day next in scores of New Hampshire 
towns, elongated and angular village 
deacons, tufts of whiskers upon their 
chins, and nasal twang to their voices, 
will arise with overpowering dignity 
and announce, “l-a-d-i-e-s and g-e-n- 
tlemen, if you will give me your atten- 
tion I will read you your warrant.” 
The town meeting is now on. 

First in the order of business is the 
election of town officers. In towns 
where the Australian ballot has been 
adopted this will be accomplished 
without undue fuss and feathers, but 
in the towns where they have retained 
the good old-fashioned meeting it will 
require the constable and both police- 
men to keep reasonable order, and ere 
the dinner hour is reached many an 
aspirant for political fame will have 
been plunged in the dust. (That 
word dust is metaphorical since the 
entrance of women into the town 
meeting. Previous to that time it 
would be more literal to say saw- 
dust in view of the custom of cover- 
ing the floor with the by-products of 
a saw mill for protection against 
rapid fire expectoration.) 

After the stormy morning session 
is over and the baked bean dinner has 
been served by the Ladies’ Aid of the 
village church, the company again as- 
sembles with the exception of a few 
who have found it impossible to bal- 
ance more than twenty beans on a 
knife blade at one scoop and are con- 
sequently somewhat delayed. It is in 
the afternoon that the real gymnastics 
of the meeting occur and that full 
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play is given to the local lights of 
statecraft. 

Perhaps the most important matter 
from the point of view of both the 
town and the state is the considera- 
tion of the road problem. There is a 
very ill defined conception in the 
minds of most people regarding the 
relations of the town and state in this 
field. A confusing group of terms— 
state roads, state aid roads, state road 
maintenance and state aid road main- 
tenance revolve about in our minds. 
Consequently the article in the war- 
rant “To see if the town will vote to 
accept state aid” is regarded with 
rather dazed and suspicious ignorance 
as to its real intent. 

At this point in the meeting another 
local character as old and as typically 
New England as the moderator makes 
his appearance. This character is the 
local squire. He is usually a man of 
extremely statesmanlike bearing, that 
is, he wears a Gladstone collar. 
There ever lurks in his mind the con- 
viction that if he had only started 
right in life, that is, if he hadn’t got 
married at the age of seventeen and 
gone to work in a livery stable, he 
would have been one of the country’s 
leading jurists. Having failed in this 
ambition, however, he has comprom- 
ised by becoming justice of the peace, 
notary public, truant officer, and dog 
killer. He is looked upon in the light 
of general adviser by the people of the 
countryside and makes most of their 
wills and deeds, likewise performs 
some of their marriage ceremonies. 
He keeps most of the lawyers in town 
busy unravelling his legal eccentrici- 
ties. Like the moderator the great 
day of his year is town meeting day. 
As we said before, he arises at this 
point in the meeting, clears his throat, 
addresses the chair. Very ponderous- 
ly he begins, “My fellow townsmen, 
it is well—ah—to consider this matter 
with some care before proceeding 
farther. In fact, I should suggest, 


yea, strongly urge, that this article be 
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left in status quo until we can weigh 
the conflicting elements of the situa- 
tion. The matter of accepting state 
aid is extremely delicate and should 
be handled with all the caution which 


ever characterized the author of those. 


great words, ‘Lex non scripta.’ In 
fact, it may be one of those pitfalls 
which line the path of life, while on 
the other hand, it may have great and 
far reaching influences for the good of 
mankind.” 

As a matter of fact, the above pic- 
ture is somewhat overdrawn, and the 
inhabitants of our towns are becom- 
ing quite well versed in the facts of 
the road situation which are about as 
follows: There are three kinds of 
state roads—state roads which are 
maintained wholly by the state, ex- 
tending through a few small regions 
where there are no real townships; 
state roads which are maintained by 
the state, assisted in a small degree by 
the towns through which they run 
(the trunk line boulevards;) and 
the so called state aid roads which the 
towns themselves build and maintain, 
assisted by the state. This last group 
of roads is not a part of the main 
trunk lines but must be connecting 
roads between townships. The State 
Highway Department informs the 
town as to the amount of the aid 
which will be rendered to construct 
these roads and the amount which will 
be furnished each year toward their 
maintenance when constructed. To 
protect the investment of the state it 
is specified that these roads must be 
built to answer the requirements of 
the state engineer and maintained to 
meet his approval. By this process 
a network of road has been construct- 
ed and added to each year, gradually 
furnishing good access to every town 
in the state. The only question is as 
to the advisability of some of the 
poorer towns whose taxable property 
is decreasing in value assuming the 
burden of meeting the engineer’s 
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specifications as to maintenance 
throughout the future years. The 


State Department has, however, been 
considerate of the financial condition 
of the town and will probably be so 
in the future. 

Another question which will be 
bitterly fought out in some of the 
coming town meetings is the raising 
of money to combat the white pine 
blister rust.. The State Forestry De- 
partment has a county organization 
in each section of the state engaged 
in the work of staying this enemy of 
the pine by pulling up currant and 
gooseberry bushes which are declared 
to be the medium through which the 
parasite attacks the forest. Towns 
are asked to raise money to carry on 
the work and for each dollar they 
raise the state adds a dollar for use 
within their town. There has been a 
gradually diminishing opposition on 
the part of various town chieftains 
who refuse to believe that the white 
pine blister rust is actually a menace. 
It is believed and hoped, however, that 
little of this opposition will be met 
with on the 1lth of March because 
common-sense will lead the people of 
New Hampshire to accept the verdict 
of forestry experts, even as they ac- 
cept the opinion of a physician in the 
affairs of medicine or that of a lawyer 
in legal matters. Various private 
owners of the state, including Senator 
Henry W. Keyes of Haverhill, have 
recognized the danger and expended 
their own money in combatting the 
disease among their own pines. 

The last event of the town meeting 
will be the selection of hog reeve, an 
office which is generally filled by some 
recently married man. This will be 
accomplished amid some laughter. 
Then the gavel will fall, the moderator 
and clerk will mournfully gather up 
their papers preparatory to retiring 
into obscurity for another twelve 
months, and the town meeting of 1924 
will be a matter of history. 





DELEGATES TO THE DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


By N. H. C. 


When the fish creep over dry land, 
And mules on velocipedes ride; 
When foxes lay eggs in the sand, 
And women in dress take no pride; 
When Dutchmen no longer drink beer, 
And girls get to preaching on time; 
When the billy-goat butts from the rear, 
And treason no longer is crime: 
When the humming-bird brays like an ass, 
And limburger smells like- cologne, 
When ploughshares are made out of glass, 
And hearts of Tennesseeans are stone; 
When sense grows in Republican heads, 
And wool on the hydraulic ram; 
Then the Democratic party will be dead, 
And this country not worth a damn. 


HESE were 
T the words 
of John 
Wesley Gaines, 
member of Con- 


gress from Ten- 
nessee in 1906. 


He produced the 
parody when the 


Republicans 
were strongly 
entrenched in 
power and many 
people were say- 
ing that the 
Democratic don- 
key was dead. 

Looking at the 
political _—situa- 
tion in New 
Hampshire one 
is compelled to 
admit that Mr. 
Gaines’ hopeful 
spirit was justi- 
fied, for the Democratic corpse has 
risen and overturned the politics of a 
state which has been strongly Repub- 
lican for half a century. 

When the Democratic cohorts gath- 
er in the city of Hylan and Hearst 
next summer there will be found 
among them a group of jubilant sun- 
crowned warriors bearing fresh lau-- 
rels of victory, who will be as “solid” 
as the solid South, as resourceful as 


Major James F. Brennan 


Tammany Hall and as omnipotent as 
the Almighty. 

Let the Southern states plead for 
their native sons. Let Ohio strive to 
maintain her copyright on the presi- 
dential candidates. There is a cold 
breeze from the snow-clad summit 
of the White Mountains that can con- 
geal them all and do more to alleviate 
the sweltering heat of a crowded con- 
vention hall than all the light wines 
of New York or 
the near beers of 
New Jersey. 
New Hampshire 
is in a position 
to play a real 
part in shaping 
the plans of na- 
tional democ- 
racy, for New 
Hampshire has 
entered the ranks 
of the “fighting” 
states. Not on- 
ly that but New 
Hampshire may 
have a candidate 
for the Vice- 
Presidency in 
the person of 
her governor. 
Moreover she 
will have an 
exceptionally tal- 
ented delegation 
to support him. 
Robert Jackson whose organization 
overturned the state is not to be de- 
spised by any Southern colonel. The 
eloquence of Ray Stevens can be as 
pleasing to the ears of democracy as 
that of Bryan himself. There is not 
an ex-policeman in greater New York 
who can put anything over on Sheriff 
O’Dowd of Manchester and there are 
those who believe that Ovide J. Cou- 
lombe of Berlin can show Tammany 
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Hon. Gordon Woodbury 


cards and spades. Surely as a can- 
didate “Laconic Fred” could dispute 
New England with “Silent Cal.” 

There will be eight Democratic del- 
egates at large from New Hampshire, 
each of whom will exercise the rather 
limited power of half a vote. There 
will be no dispute over these places 
as only eight have filed, seven men and 
one woman. There has been no con- 
troversy among the Democrats over 
the matter of pledging. There are 
probably two reasons for this. In 
the first place, the Democratic nation- 
al situation differs from that of the 
Republicans in that there are no set- 
tled candidates narrowing the fight 
to two men, and consequently, the 
Democratic party of New Hampshire 
is probably very much divided and 
uncertain in its presidential preference. 
In the second place, those who have 
filed as delegates are representative 
Democrats of high calibre who are 
trusted by their colleagues to exer- 
cise due discrimination. 

In reply to a query by the 
GRANITE MONTHLY the various 
delegates very courteously and frank- 
ly stated their stand on various ques- 
tions of interest to their party. Their 
statements regarding presidential pre- 
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ference revealed the fact that most of 
them are still open mindedly watching 
the situation and that their opinion 
has not crystallized in regard to who 
would be the strongest candidate for 
the party. William G. McAdoo was 
the name most mentioned, though 
many spoke favorably of Governor Al 
Smith. Major James F. Brennan of 
Peterborough says, “I could not, with 
my power of discernment, at this dis- 
tance from June say that my mind had 
become settled on which if any of the 
able men you mention (McAdoo, Smith 
or Underwood) I am in favor of. 
The field might indeed be extended 
to include ex-Senator Pomerene of 
Ohio; former Ambassador to Great 
Britian John W, Davis of West Vir- 
ginia; Senator Copeland of New York; 
ex-Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court; John H. Clark of Ohio; and 
many other able Democratic states- 
men.” Arthur J. Rutledge of Ports- 
mouth states, “If elected I shall go 
unpledged,” but I favor the candidacy 
of Mr. McAdoo, because his public 
record is uniformly progressive and he 
fully represents the principles of de- 
mocracy.” John S. Hurley of Man- 
chester, also a candidate for district 
delegate, after stating that the dele- 


Major Robert C. Murchie 
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gation should be unpledged says, 
“Governor Smith of New York is my 
choice and to my mind the outstand- 
ing figure in the Democratic party, be- 
cause of his accomplishments as an 
executive, his conception of state 
rights which are being encroached up- 
on more and more each year by the 
Federal powers, which condition is 
the cause of much dissatisfaction, 
and his undoubted ability to win 
votes, as demonstrated by his record 
in the State of New York.” Other 
responses were non- 
committal, ranging 
from the statement of 
Robert C. Murchie to 
the effect that of the 
three names mention- 
ed he preferred Mc- 
Adoo but that he did 
not care to definitely 
declare for any candi- 
date, to that of Fran- 
cis Keefe of Dover, 
who makes the la- 
conic reply, “I have 
no favorites.” 
Senator Ovide J. 
Coulombe of Berlin, 
Mr. Robert Gould _ of 
Newport, and John S. 
Hurley are for the re- 
peal of the two thirds 
rule which has al- 


tions. Mr. Seth Jones states that his 
mind is open on the question. The 
rest of the delegates desire that the 
rule be retained. 

Almost the entire delegation wax 
enthusiastic over the prospect of nom- 
inating Governor Fred H. Brown for 
the vice-presidency. Mr. Hurley, 


however, stands out alone against the 
project: 

“IT do not favor an organized move 
on the part of the New Hampshire 
support 


delegates in of Governor 











State Senator Ovide Coulombe 


ways prevailed in Democratic conven- 
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Brown for the  Vice-Presidency. 
While it would be gratifying to have 
a New Hampshire man named, I feel 
that the strength of the ticket should 
be paramount to any other considera- 
tion. If the nomination of Governor 
Brown as_ Vice-President would 
strengthen the ticket the convention 
will recognize the fact without any 
organized effort on the part of the 
New Hampshire delegates.” 

As has been before stated, the per- 


sonnel of the delegation will be 
very creditable to 
the state. Candidates 


for delegates-at-large 
are as follows: Ex- 
Congressman Raymond 
B. Stevens of Landaff 
who has long been 
prominent in New 
Hampshire politics, 
having run ahead of 
his ticket again and 
again as a candidate 
for the United States 
Senate. Robert Jack- 
son has made _ his 
mark in the political 
annals of the state as 
Democratic chairman. 
Robert C. Murchie is 
national committee- 
man for New Hamp- 
shire. John T.O’Dowd 
is sheriff of Hillsborough County. 
Seth W. Jones, James F. Brennan, 
State Senator Coulombe are well 
known Democratic war horses. Dr. 
Anna B. Parker of Gilmanton is promi- 
nent in the New Hampshire League 
of Women Voters. Among the candi- 
dates for district delegate, John S. 
Hurley of Manchester, F. C. Keefe 
of Dover, Gordon Woodbury of Bed- 
ford, Robert Doyle of Nashua, and 
John J. Landers of Keene are well 
known state figures. Mary J. Connor 
of Manchester is the daughter and 
sister of prominent Democrats. 




















POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF THE MONTH 


By Tuomas CARENS 


“Well, what do you know?” is the invariable question with which one 


newspaper man greets another. 


What “Tommy” Carens doesn’t know about politics isn’t worth know- 
ing. If you want to know what is seething beneath the political surface in 


the old Granite State read his article. 


NHE Republicans of New Hamp- 
shire approach the presidential 
primary of March 11 with some 

uncertainty as to the best method of 
expressing ther political convictions 
—and all because of another demon- 
stration by Senator George H. Moses 
of that obstinacy and disregard for 
the rights of others which have from 
time to time marred his public career. 
_As the first of the primary states to 
make its opinions articulate, New 
Hampshire had a chance this year to 
strengthen the hand of the President 
in the White House in the difficult 
task before him by electing a delega- 
tion solidly pledged to the nomination 
of Calvin Coolidge at the Cleveland 
convention next June. Such a deci- 
sion, carried to the four corners of the 
land, would have removed any linger- 
ing doubts as to the President’s claims 
to a nomination which he has clearly 
earned. 

And now the whole situation is in 
confusion. The President’s enemies 
in the Republican party—who are few, 
it is true, but who can make them- 
selves very noisy—and tthe sharp- 
shooters in the opposition party who 
are not too fussy as to the kind of am- 
munition they employ for their pur- 
poses, are rejoicing, for they believe 
that they will have an opportunity 
on the morning of March 11 to inter- 
pret the New Hampshire primary in 
a manner uncomplimentary to the 
President. 

The anti-Coolidge forces will be 
happiest, of course, if Senator Moses 
_ should lead the ticket, but they will 
be able to extract comfort enough 





for their purposes if he wins a place, 
and no one with an ounce of political 
brains -elieves that the senator will 
finish eighth in the field of eight. 
(They will also be cheered if one of 
the two women candidates is crowded 
out of a place on the delegation. 
How grateful they must be to Senator 
Moses for giving them this opportun- 
ity.) 

During February political interest 
in the state concentrated on the long- 
drawn out attempt to force Moses to 
pledge himself to Coolidge. When 
National Committeeman Fred W. 
Estabrook, late in January, called at 
the secretary of state’s office and 
transferred from unpledged to pledged 
a group of the delegates, leaving 
Moses out in the cold alone, it was 
assumed that the senator would has- 
ten to put himself in step with other 
party leaders. It was apparent at 
that time that Estabrook would not 
have taken such a step without direct 
authority from President Coolidge’s 
campaign manager, William M. But- 
ler, and this was borne out in Febru- 
ary in Butler’s telegram to former 
Gov. Robert P. Bass in favor of 
pledged delegates. 

Within a week after Estabrook’s 
visit to Concord Moses was issuing a 
pugnacious statement in ‘Washington 
that “no one could jam a pledge” 
down his throat. This came as a 


shock to the Coolidge workers in 
Washington and in New ‘Hampshire, 
for it did not seem to bear out the 
senator’s declaration that an entente 
cordiale—a “perfect understanding,” I 
it—existed between 


think he called 
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himself and the Coolidge leaders. 
What actually happened, we now 
learn, is that Butler suggested to Esta- 
brook that he make a personal appeal 
to Moses, that the national committee- 
man, with some reluctance, agreed to 
do so, and that the senator, whose 
relations with Estabrook have never 
been particularly chummy, used the 
incident to demonstrate to the people 
of his state that he would take neither 
orders nor suggestions from anyone. 

When that happened former Gov. 
Robert P. Bass and other sincere 
friends of President Coolidge in New 
Hampshire made a last attempt to 
save the situation. Spurred on by an 
obviously inspired story in the Man- 
chester Union to the effect that 
President Coolidge personally approv- 
ed of Moses’s stand, Bass immediate- 
ly got in touch with Manager Butler, 
and the upshot was a telegram which 
put the Coolidge organization definite- 
ly on record for pledged delegates. 
It was a rebuke to the senator which 
even he must have been able to see. 

It was too late then, however, to 
meet the situation in any practical 
manner. Bass and another former 
Governor, Rolland H. Spaulding, con- 
ferred and at first they considered the 
feasibility of entering Spaulding’s 
name for the purpose of making a per- 
sonal drive against Moses. They 
realized, however, that there was not 
time enough for the sort of campaign 
necessary to acquaint all the voters 
with the issue, that the net result 
probably would have been the defeat 
of one of the two women candidates. 
(Spaulding did not file, therefore, 
while Frank H. Challis of Manchester 
did file, completing the slate of 
pledged delegates as an anti-Moses 
candidate, there is no expectation that 
he can win.) 

Moses probably thought when he 
made his grand-stand play at Wash- 
ington that he would be able to jolly 
the public along, and make it seem 
like a tempest in a teapot. He knew 
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that many of the editors of the week- 
ly newspapers of the state, which help 
to form public opinion, have been 
friendly with him in the past, and ex- 
pected them to stand with ‘him. 
What must have been his amazement, 
therefore, when nearly 90 per cent of 
the newspapers of the state unquali- 
fiedly endorsed the activities of Bass 
and Spaulding, and condemned Moses 
for his obstinacy! Only two or three 
ventured to take his side of the con- 
troversy, and their expressions did not 
take the form of endorsing him, but 
consisted mainly of attacks on Bass 
for which they revived all the antag- 
onisms of the Roosevelt era of 12 years 
ago. 

Now there may be Republicans in 
New Hampshire who look upon this 
controversy as much ado _ about 
nothing. Has. not Senator Moses 
said he is for Coolidge? they ask. Is 
not this a sufficient guarantee that the 
President’s interests are protected? 
Has it not been customary in the past 
to send unpledged delegations? 

Were there no ancient political his- 
tory to rise up behind George Moses’s 
figure these friends might be justi- 
fied in their questions. But it so hap- 
pens that incidents of other years 
make some Republicans a bit suspi- 
cious of Senator Moses’s position 
this year. It may be recalled that in 
1908 the Republicans of New Hamp- 
shire were about as solidly for Taft 
as they are today for Coolidge. The 
understanding that year, when the del- 
egates were chosen, was that they 
would be for Taft, but they were sent 
unpledged. George Moses was an 
alternate on the delegation, and it so 
happened that on the first and only 
ballot of the convention he had a 
chance to cast a vote for New Hamp- 
shire. And he voted, not for Taft, 
whose nomination had already been 
assured, but for Charles W. Fairbanks, 
who was known as a genial and kind- 
ly soul, without transcendent ability, 
and for whom there was not the 

















slightest sentiment among the people 
of New Hampshire. 

We skip over the intervening years 
and come down to 1920. New Hamp- 
shire was for Leonard Wood, a na- 
tive son, and there were persons who 
thought it would be safe enough to 
send an unpledged delegation, know- 
ing that no New Hampshire delegate 
would dare withhold a vote for Wood. 
But Moses and Frank Knox, who 
were running the Wood campaign, in- 
sisted on a pledged delegation, and 
presented a slate to the voters with 
that in mind. The people indicated 
that year that they approved the prin- 
ciple of pledging in such cases. The 
people have not changed their minds 
since, but Moses has. Wherefore the 
embarrassment he is causing many of 
his friends. 

It is pertinent to ask, at this point, 
what the Republicans of New Hamp- 
shire are going to do about it. (It is 
unfortunate, but none the less true, 
that the average voter has not yet 
educated himself to the point where he 
accepts the principle of sex equality 
in politics in the seclusion of the vot- 
ing booth. There is grave danger, 
therefore, that when he is asked to 
make seven crosses in a list of names 
including six men and two women 
that he will use his crosses first on the 
men. ) 

It is not too much to ask that each of 
the six men submit a personal appeal to 
the voters with this succinct advice: 
“Vote for the ladies first; and for me 
later.” Senator Moses, even if not yet 
reconciled to woman suffrage, certain- 
ly is not anxious to give his political 
opponents two years hence an oppor- 
tunity to say that his refusal to play 
the game had cost a woman a seat on 
the delegation. 

During the closing days of February 
there appeared to be indications that 
Moses’s friends would meet the cam- 
paign against him by advising all his 
supporters to “bullet” for him in the 
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primary. For the benefit of the un-_ 
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initiated let us explain what a “bullet” 
is. When two or more candidates are 
to be elected to a certain office, and 
the voter has the right to make as 
many crosses as there are places to be 
filled, the friends of a candidate with 
a certain weakness vote for him alone, 
thus making certain that their votes 
will count only one way—for him and 
for nobody else. The danger of “bul- 
lets” on March 11 is that they may 
put Moses at the top of the list, thus 
giving President Coolidge’s opponents 
a license to say that New Hampshire 
had selected for unusual honor the 
only man who refused to pledge him- 
self to the Presidency. If the “bullet- 
ers” want this to happen they have 
an undoubted right to vote for Moses 
alone, but if Coolidge suffers in con- 
sequence they cannot wash their 
hands of blame. 

To the Democrats of New Hamp- 
shire the most significant development 
of the month was the practical elim- 
ination of William G. McAdoo as a 
serious contender for the presidential 
nomination at the New York conven- 
tion. As I write the McAdoo men 
who have been working like beavers 
for months, and who hate to see all 
their labors go for naught, are still in- 
sisting that their leader has not been 
disqualified because he accepted huge 
retainers from one of the sinister fig- 
ures in the oil scandal, but that in due 
time he will justify those retainers, 
from the point of view of ethics as well 
as he has already justified the legality 
of the transaction. 

It is not easy to determine just how 
these disclosures have affected the 
opinions of the New Hampshire Dem- 
ocrats. Most of them had open minds 
as to the presidential candidate of 
their party, and probably still have. 
Two incidents may serve as straws, 
however, to indicate how the wind is 
blowing. Gordon Woodbury, a can- 
didate for delegate in the first district, 
recently announced that his first 
choice was Senator Underwood of 
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Alabama. Now it had been supposed 
that as a former official of the Wilson 
administration, and a subordinate to 
Josephus Daniels, one of the out- 
standing McAdoo leaders, Woodbury 
was favorable to the former secretary 
of the treasury. Perhaps this sup- 
position was not well-founded. Per- 
haps Underwood has been his first 
choice all along. But it is significant 
that he lost no time, after McAdoo’s 
name had been linked with Doheny, 
in removing any impression that he is 
for McAdoo. 

Another instance of the state of 
mind was furnished by National Com- 
mitteeman Robert C. Murchie. He, 
too, has been regarded as a McAdoo 
man, and the leaders in the national 
organization have been counting on 
him. When the storm broke, there- 
fore, they communicated with him at 
once. They asked that he make 
public the explanation of McAdoo, 
and couple with it a statement from 
himself that the disclosures had not 
affected his opinion. Murchie made 
public the McAdoo explanation, but 
he refused to fill the other half of the 
order. Apparently he is by no means 
convinced as are McAdoo himself and 


his managers that the incident can be - 


winked at. 

There will be absolutely no means 
of determining, when the Democratic 
votes are counted on the night of 
March 11, whether one presidential 
candidate or another has derived any 
advantage, and probably the line-up 
of the delegation will not be known 
until the first ballot at New York. 
Very often something comes up in the 
convention at the last moment which 
sways delegates, and the old-timers 
have a horror of taking a position 
months in advance. The average man 
in politics dislikes above all things to 
swallow his own words. 

On this McAdoo issue the Demo- 
crats in Washington are not stamping 
themselves as jewels of consistency. 
They insist that McAdoo’s legal af- 
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filiations with Doheny do not disqual- 
ify him. Yet the same senators who 
hold this view forced President Cool- 
idge to withdraw his selection of 
Thomas W. Gregory: as one of the oil 
scandal prosecutors because he_ had 
once. received $2,000 from an oil con- 
cern as a retainer and they subsequent- 
ly forced the withdrawal of the name 
of Silas Strawn because a bank of 
which he was a director had received 
large deposits from a subsidary of the 
Standard Oil. If these remote . con- 
nections were regarded as so. im- 
portant, how can the same men 
honestly declare that McAdoo’s, very 
tangible association with: the Doheny 
interests leaves his candidacy unim- 
paired? 

Perhaps in another month, with all 
these primary questions determined, 
the Republicans will be able to settle 
down and give some attention. to the 
contest between John G. Winant and 
Frank Knox for the gubernatorial 
nomination in the September primary. 
Both candidates have been busy dur- 
ing February, filling speaking engage- 
ments, here, there and every-where, 
and vying in the most friendly fashion 
for the favor of the voters. 

To the unprejudiced observer the 
campaign to date is somewhat of a 
problem, because it lacks a real, live 
issue, and is based on the personal 
appeal of the two men. Much has 
been said in the past of the similari- 
ties between the two. They were both 
Roosevelt men, they were both mem- 
bers of the liberal wing of the party, 
they are both young, compared with 
other leaders in New Hampshire, poli- 
tics in recent years. As the campaign 
proceeds, however, these similarities 
will begin to fade out, and the differ- 
ences will inevitably appear. 

Winant is undoubtedly stronger as 
March opens than he was a month 
ago, though it would hardly be fair 
to say that Knox is correspondingly 
weaker. But the Concord man’s add- 


ed strength has come in the indica- 























tions that Senator Moses, who is for 
Knox, will be unable to swing his 
entire organization in that direction. 

The Moses organization is the con- 
servative element in the party. As 
has been said before its members have 
no particular affection for Knox, but 
it has been assumed that they would 
accept him in preference to Winant, 
whose earnestness is something they 
could not fathom. 

But the conservatives are not going 
over in a body to Knox, nor will they 
in the weeks to come. Many of them 
have already come out openly for 
Winant, and his enthsiastic campaign 
managers whisper that the list is by 
no means complete and that before 
summer arrives the eyes of Knox and 
Senator Moses will be opened when 
they learn how many they could not 
hold. 

Winant’s campaign has been help- 
ed materially by the addition to his 
campaign committee of such a prom- 
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inent member as Dr. John R. Gile of 
Hanover, nationally known as a sur- 
geon. Then there is Ben Worcester 
of Manchester, president of the Ro- 
tary Club of that city and very prom- 
inent politically. He and Senator 
Moses are intimate friends, and that 
combined with his residence in Knox’s 
own city might lead persons to be- 
lieve that he would be in that camp. 
Yet he is to head Winant’s campaign 
committee. Charles H. Tobey of 
Manchester, a former speaker of the 
House of Representatives, is in the 
same position. 

Meanwhile Knox has not been idle 
and the columns of his newspaper 
from time to time announce that this 
or that prominent party leader has 
come out for him. The Manchester 
editor has brought into the campaign 
the enthusiasm with which he attacks 
every project before him, and is ex- 
tremely confident today, even with the 
primary a half-year in the future. 





THE BUD OF MINSTRELSY 


By Avice SARGENT KRIKORIAN 


It seemed that grief would never go from me, 
That joy and song forevermore were dead, 
Until I plucked from out my garden bed 

A tiny, yellow bud of minstrelsy. 

Closely I pressed it to my eager hand 

(Gone was my grieving by its potency), 

Its gleaming beauty made me understand 
The thoughts of him who walks in Arcady. 
The joyous little rose, like beaten gold, 
Shone on my spirit with a light divine 
Telling to me the song the lotus told 

To Cleopatra, o’er the sparkling wine. 

I, too, was Queen for just a little while, 


Like her, who reigned beside the dreaming Nile. 








KEEP THE COUNCIL 


By JessE M. Barton 


The desire of the Granite MonTHLY to make itself a forum for New Hampshire 
opinion by presenting monthly controversies has met with favorable response. Out of our 


controversy upon the Governor’s Council have come the two articles which follow. 


The 


first one, a further argument for the council by Judge Barton of Newport, and the second 
one, an article upon the subject of representation in the State Senate, by Norman Alex- 
ander, an instructor at the University of New Hampshire. 


Second of the Constitution of New 

Hampshire provide for the elec- 
tion of a Council whose duty in general 
terms is stated to be “Advising the Gov- 
ernor in the executive part of the gov- 
ernment.” 

This provision has been in the Consti- 
tution since 1793 and prior to that date, 
back as far as 1679, at no time has New 
Hampshire had a Governor without a 
Council to advise him. Indeed, for one 
hundred years before our chief execu- 
tive was styled “governor,” the Council 
was in active operation assisting the 
president of the state and constituting 
a vital force in the executive’s family. 
Certainly, if age is entitled to respect, 
all should lift their hats to the Council. 

Until within a short time no voice 
could be heard suggesting that the con- 
stitutional provisions for a Council 
were any less desirable than those re- 
lating to the election of the Governor, 
but the nervous mind of recent years 
has discovered something in this vener- 
able governmental agency which calls 
for its elimination from the Constitution. 

In the late, long suffered Constitution- 
al Convention, a resolution was intro- 
duced by a member thereof, seeking to 
abolish the Council. The Committee 
to whom the resolution was referred, 
after considering the same, reported ad- 
versely to its adoption—a small minority 
making recommendations to the con- 
trary. As its author arose to speak in 
favor of adopting the report of the 
minority, he attempted to quell the 
laughter in his audience with these 
words: “Mr. President and Gentleman: 
This is no laughing matter.” Later in 


A RTICLES 59 to 65 inclusive, Part 


his remarks the speaker described the 
Council as “Absolutely useless”..... 
“Meeting no good purposes”. . “Nothing 
but a drag and an encumbrance”...... 
“A kindergarten for training governors.” 
The speakers following, leaders of the 
Convention, sensing the temper of their 
audience, took advantage of the occa- 
sion for witty speeches dealing historic- 
ally with state politics. The debate 
closed with the recitation of several 
stanzas of poetry written in French 
Canadian dialect. 

The vote was so strong against the 
Resolution that no division was asked. 

Certainly, on him who offers a reso- 
lution to abolish the Council rests the 
burden of proof. It is “up to him” so 
to speak, to show why his resolution 
ought to be adopted. On the occasion 
above referred to the proponent and his 
assistant failed to raise- the theme above 
the level of a good joke, to say nothing 
of reaching the point of argument. 

To my mind nothing in the Constitu- 
tion speaks more eloquently for democ- 
racy than does the arrangement whereby 
even the executive is held in check by 
his official family. One-man power had 
been tried for centuries before New 
Hampshire was even a royal province, 
and the Fathers were determined that 
not a branch of our government should 
be controlled by any single individual. 
Hence the Governor’s Council. 

New Hampshire has five councilor 
districts and from each there is a rep- 
resentative all the time in the Council 
Chamber where the business of our state 
executive is transacted. It often ap- 


pears that one does not know the Gov- 
ernor, but seldom that our Councilor is 























not known to us or some of our near 
friends, and through the Councilor who 
knows local conditions better than the 
Governor, the various parts and inter- 
ests of the state are recognized and pro- 
vided for. 

Likewise, in case the Governor is 
about to make some appointment or ap- 
prove some measure contrary to the 
best interests of the state we might in 
vain approach the chief executive whom 
we know not, and protest or offer sug- 
gestions, but to our Councilor whom we 
know and who knows us and local con- 
ditions we may go and tell the whole 
story and he will present the matter to 
the Governor with telling effect. 

The Governor, if he is a good man, 
will try to do what is right and for the 
best interests of the entire state. To 
act thus requires information from relia- 
liable sources. How can he better obtain 
this knowledge than through the five 
men elected from different districts of 
the State for the very purpose of “ad- 
vising the Governor in the Executive 
part of the government.” 

The need of an advisory board is so 
apparent that if the Council were abol- 
ished, one of the first things a Gover- 
nor would do upon taking office, would 
be to select and appoint certain individ- 
uals for the very purpose of helping 
and keeping him informed of local con- 
ditions and investigating matters of im- 


portance prior to his official action 
thereon. 
We therefore, must choose which 


method of securing advice for the Gov- 
ernor is best for all the people, i. e. our 
system of electing Councilors, or the 
practice of allowing the Governor to 
pick a secret or semi-secret squad from 
among his friends. 

Undoubtedly the Council is a prepara- 
tory school for Governors. Possibly it 
is the “kindergarten.” This fact raised 
in ridicule of the office, I am inclined 
to treat seriously and to advocate the 
desirability if not the necessity of the 
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Council for such a school, if for no 
other reason. 

In this day of special training for def- 
inite work of importance no _ pains 
should be spared in equipping for ef- 
ficiency in office our future Governors. 
What better training school for the 
governorship of New Hampshire can 
be devised when sitting at the Coun- 
cil table two years with an opportunity 
to learn the details of each cash receipt 
and expenditure, the needs of the vari- 
ous state institutions and departments, 
in general and to become familiar with 
all the duties of the executive depart- 
ment ? 

What matters it that other states 
which once had a Council have abolished 
it? We certainly can tell those states 
that we know who the advisors of our 
Governor are, whereas they at best, can 
only guess who is advising theirs. 

Let us not imagine we have charted 
any course in making our Constitution, 
nor let those who acclaim for centralized 
authority think they are the first to 
make discovery of the idea. Our ideas 
are all very old and all have been dis- 
cussed and tried by men before we were 
born. 

Our scheme of government, beyond 
the limit of local affairs, is that of a 
representative democracy. It has been 
the purpose of the people who have 
gone, and is of us who remain, to strike 
the happy mean between so much democ- 
racy as to make our government un- 
wieldly, and unworkable and so much 
representation as to render it corrupt, 
inefficient and irresponsive to the wishes 
and welfare of the people. 

In the short space at my disposal and 
time at my command, it is impossible to 
enlarge upon my theme, but I candidly 
submit to the voters of New Hamp- 
shire, that the late Constitutional Con- 
vention did nothing more wisely than to 
“laugh out of court” the proposition to 
abolish the Council. 








REPRESENTATION IN THE STATE SENATE 


By NorMAN ALEXANDER 


Mr. Alexander will write about the N. H. House of Representatives in next month’s issue. 


HERE appeared in the last is- 

sue of the Granite Monthly two 

articles on the subject of the 
Governor’s Council. These articles 
suggest a consideration of another 
phase of government in New Hamp- 
shire. I refer to the matter of repre- 
sentation in the State Senate. 

The history of representative gov- 
ernment reveals that property, and re- 
ligious qualifications have been fre- 
quently imposed upon voters, and 
office holders. This truth is exem- 
plified in the Constitutional History 
of New Hampshire. The present 
constitution was adopted in 178, and 
with a few changes it is still the or- 
ganic law of this Commonwealth. 
The clauses pertaining to the quali- 
fications of Senators provided “that 
no person shall be capable of being 
elected a senator who is not seized 
of a freehold estate in his own right 
of the value of two hundred pounds, 
lying within the state” and “who is 
not of the Protestant religion.” The 
representation apportioned to the various 
Senatorial Districts was fixed on the 
basis of direct taxes. 

The renewed emphasis upon democ- 
racy, and the rights of the people char- 
acteristic of the nineteenth century 
lead to a modification of the above 
provisions. The property qualifica- 
tion was repealed in 1852, and the re- 
ligious qualification was abolished in 


1877. In 1878, the state was re-dis- 
tricted into twenty-four Senatorial 
districts instead of the previous 
twelve. However, the property basis 


for representation in the State Sen- 
ate was retained. 

Property, and not persons, there- 
fore, constitutes the guiding principle 
in apportioning the apportionment of 
State senators. The operation of the 
system shows its injustice. The cen- 
sus of 1920 indicates that District 


number one, composed of Coos county 
has a population of 36,093. On the 
other hand, Senatorial District num- 
ber sixteen containing wards one, and 
two of Manchester has a population 
of 8,924. Yet both of these districts 
have one state Senator. Senatorial 
district number eighteen, composed 
of wards five, six, eight, nine and ten 
of the city of Manchester has a popu- 
lation of 33,640. This program of 
discriminating against the districts 
with a large population, is opposed to 
the best principles of representative 
government. 

General Sullivan in a letter under 
date of Dec. 11, 1775, expressed opin- 
ions as to certain principles which 
ought to be recognized in the forma- 
tion of the state government. His re- 
marks merit consideration, not only 
because of the fame of that dis- 
tinguished son of New |Hampshire, 
but because of his clear insight into 
problems of government. In that let- 
ter to Weare, he states, “that govern- 
ment which admits of contrary or 
clashing interests, is imperfect, and 
must work its own ruin whenever 
one branch has gained a power suff- 
cient to overrule or destroy the other.” 
He further says “that no danger can 
arise to a state from giving the people 
a free or full voice in their own gov- 
ernment.” Despite these admoni- 
tions, and the continued practice of 
other states with a system based upon 
popular representation, New Hamp- 
shire continues to recognize property 
as the basis of apportionment of rep- 
resentatives to the State Senate. 

At the present time, a program is 
being devised to advance the eco- 
nomic welfare of New Hampshire. 


At the same time, would it not be 
wise to alter those features of our 
political 
quated? 


institutions which are anti- 




















RUSE 


By Atice Lipsy 


This story was submitted to the GRANITE MONTHLY Short Story Contest open to 
the students of the colleges of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. At this printing the 
prizes have not yet been awarded. We are publishing this story in advance by permission 
of the author, Miss Alice Libby, a student of the University of Maine. 


EBE surveyed herself in the long In her three years of University life, 
B mirror with supreme satisfaction. she had toyed with scores of popular 
She was a slim lovely thing in men. She was continually seeking a 
her delicate orchid new conquest. Her 
evening gown. She policy was “lead 
powdered her nose ‘em on and then 
for the hundredth leave ’em.” Bill 
time and tucked an Graham senior class 
imaginary hairpin president and man- 
into her perfect ager of track, was 
coiffure. now the favored 
“Not so bad, old one. He was a ro- 
thing,” she told the bust Viking who 
reflection. She thought Bebe a 
sighed. “If Bill “regular queen.” 
would only develop Bebe _ considered 
a new line.” him “easy” and a 

She admitted that bore at times. 
it was a conquest She finally slip- 
to “rate” the Kappa ped on her wrap 
formal, a gala and went down the 
house party of three stairs to the beam- 
days. She would ing Bill, who had 
play Bill a little been waiting half 
longer. an hour. 

Bebe was the The Kappa house 
sort of a girl who was resplendent in 
“rates” all the holiday guise. Long 
house parties. Shin- rows of _ colored 
ing corn colored lights bordered the 
hair, elaborately entrance. The in- 
marcelled, and deep terior was a won- 
violet eyes made her der forest land. The 
striking in appear- walls were banked 
ance. She smiled with green; soft 
upon men and scru- red, blue and green 
tinized women. Her lights gave a fairy- 
manners were like atmosphere. 
charming; she had The orchestra was 
cultivated the art. half concealed be- 
She was always behind tall ferns; 
well dressed and the saxophones and 
poised. Her voice trombones were 
was soft and caressing to men, and moaning seductively; invitingly, the 
shrill and rasping when she called banjos strummed. The black suits 
down the corridor in her dormitory. of the men enhanced the vivid blues 
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of the girls’ evening gowns. Bebe 
was in high spirits. She looked en- 
trancingly into Bill’s eyes as they 
glided on the dance floor. 


“This is wonderful, old dear.” Her 
voice caressed him. He drew her 
closer. 

Several dances passed. He sug- 


gested that they go out on the porch. 
Bebe smiled wisely. She knew the 
shaded lights were making her more 
alluring. 


“Let’s go over in this corner. Not 
so much light,” Bill said. 

A tall figure stepped from _ the 
shadows, 


“Good evening.” 

The voice was deep with a ringing 
quality that impelled Bebe to turn to 
look at him. To the casual co-ed, he 
was only a young man correctly 
dressed in the conventional evening 
clothes, interesting, but to the experi- 
enced eyes of Bebe he seemed dis- 
tinguished, mature. 

“Who is he? Why is he alone?” 
she questioned eagerly, dropping her 
honeyed accents for a moment. 

“That is Roger Sherwood.” Bill 
was all enthusiasm. “Mighty clever 
fellow, writes for the magazines and 
all that sort of thing. He’s got his 
degree from Chicago and he’s here 
for old Janey’s lit course. He ar- 
rived this morning in time for our big 
party. All the boys have given him 
dances; guess I gave him one.” Bill 
consulted his program. 

“Did you Bill? How nice of you.” 
The honeyed accents had returned. 

“Tt is the tenth, the next one.” Bill 
laughed. He’s not vamp _ material, 
Bebe; he told the boys he was a 
woman hater.” 

To her surprise, Bebe found Sher- 
wood a perfect dancer. She realized 
pleasantly that her steps fitted his 
exactly. She was trying to think of 
something interesting to say. Final- 
ly Sherwood spoke. 

“Interesting life, 
smiled indifferently. 


all this.” He 
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“Indeed yes, I wish it might last 


always.” Bebe’s voice was exquisite- 
ly modulated. 
Silence. More silence. The music 


stopped. The dance was over. Bebe’s 
brain was whirling. She must say 
something inviting, tantalizing, any- 
thing,— 

“Hope you like our East.” 
smiled over her shoulder as 
rushed up for his dance. 

“Thank you, certainly a pleasant 
place.” His tone was formal. 

Bill’s arms were around het. 
it’s our dance,” he whispered. 

Bebe was silent. She was furious 
with herself for her conventional re- 
mark. She must attract him in some 
way. 

Sherwood did not appear at the in- 
formal dance the next night. The 
party was a failure for Bebe though 
the usual attentive admirers gathered 
about her. 

“Where is Sherwood?’ 
Bill finally. 
around ?” 

“He’s staying at the Beta House 
until the party is over. Guess he isn’t 
much of a butterfly.” 

“I wonder why not. He dances 
wonderfully,” Bebe mused. 

“Well, he has been around a lot. 
Has to, I suppose. But let’s try 
‘friscoing’ by the ‘vic’ before dinner.” 

Back once more in her dormitory, 
Bebe vowed to her reflection that she 
would attract Roger Sherwood. 

A week after the party, she called 
up Bill to invite him and Roger to 
play tennis with Jane Doble and her- 
self. Jane was a husky Amazon who 
lacked feminine wiles, but “she could 
swing a wicked tennis racket.”’ The sun 
blazed on the tennis court. Bebe was 
cool and shimmering in white. To 


She 
Bill 


“Glad 


she asked 
“Why doesn’t he come 


achieve the effect she had spent hours 
dressing. She greeted Sherwood vi- 
vaciously. 

“So glad you came, Mr. Sherwood. 
A marvelous day for tennis.” 


Then © 























turning casually to Bill, “Oh—you’ve 
met Jane, haven’t you?” 

Sherwood played tennis as well as 
he danced. Bebe sparkled and scintil- 
lated; Sherwood was dignified and po- 
lite. 

“Thank you, Miss Bebe, for a pleas- 
ant afternoon. I enjoy a good tennis 
game immensely.” That was all. 

That night Bebe stared at herself 
in the mirror. “What is the matter 
with me? Perhaps I’m too vivacious, 
and he likes the Quaker type.” 

She became demure and studious, 
spending sunny afternoons in the 
library. The boys could not under- 
stand her; the girls merely shrugged 
their shoulders. “A new pose,” they 
said. 

It was the night of the Track Club 
dance. Hugh Marmont, the djs- 
tinguished English novelist, addressed 
the English Club that night. | Every- 
one was welcome. Bebe refused an 
eager invitation to the dance from 
Bill so that she might attend the 
lecture. She felt sure. Sherwood 
would be there. He was, in fact, he 
sat directly in front of her.. She did 
not hear the fine phrases of the Eng- 
lishman; she was staring so intently 
at Sherwood’s well shaped head. 

After the lecture, Sherwood went 
up to talk with Marmont. Bebe fol- 
lowed close behind him, watching him 
closely. Marmont smiled benignly at 
Sherwood as he extended his hand. 

“Glad you enjoyed it, Roger. I 
will be over tomorrow to discuss the 
Brahms article with you. I. see that 
you are otherwise engaged at pres- 
ent.” He was beaming at Bebe. 

Sherwood turned and saw her eager 
face. 

“Oh, yes, Marmont, allow me to 
present Miss—Miss Bebe.” 

Bebe smiled painfully. “Miss Bebe 
indeed !” 

Sherwood turned so that Marmont 
could not hear. “May I accompany 
you home, Miss Bebe?’ His voice 
was pleasantly humorous. 


RUSE 
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Bebe smiled adorably. 
Marmont expects it.” 

The walk home was wonderful to 
Bebe. Sherwood talked and laughed 
unreservedly. His dignified manner 
was gone. They reached the dormi- 
tory steps. 

“T cannot understand why a charm- 
ing young lady like you is not at the 
Track Club dance. You must be a 
true lover of the modern novel.” 

“Oh yes, I adore lectures. Mr. 
Marmont was so interesting.” It was 
trite but Bebe could think of nothing 
else at that moment. 

Sherwood smiled down into her 
eyes. Marmont would have said he 
was “terribly amused.” 

“May I have the pleasure of your 
company some other time, Miss Bebe? 
A walk in the woods perhaps. I will 
call you up.” 

“That is fine. I’d love to go.” 

Alone in her room, she had a thrill 
for the first time. 

“He likes me. He is going to take 
me out. The deuce with the rest of 
them.” 

Roger Sherwood did call her up. 
They had the promised walk.in the 


“Yes, Mr. 


woods. They went to “The Lantern 
Glow” for tea. Bebe was her viva- 
cious self. She fluttered; she _ co- 


quetted; she posed. 

“Such a nice party, Mr. Sherwood. 
You do say such fascinating things. 
The boys are quite dumb now, always 
the same line, quite a bore.” She 
placed one white hand, beautifully 
manicured, on the table and looked 
at him invitingly from under the or- 
chid hat that matched her eyes. She 
could see the pretty reflection in the 
mirror opposite her and she was 
pleased. 

“Then we must “have -another party, 
Miss Bebe. Young ladies should not 
be bored.” His eyes met hers in ad- 
miration, so Bebe thought; she did 
not see the amused twinkle. 

“Please Mr. Sherwood,” the voice 
was caressingly low, “don’t say Miss 
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Bebe. It is so formal.” She put the 
other white hand on the table. 

Sherwood said nothing for a mo- 
ment; he was looking at her thought- 
fully. He leaned forward; his voice 
was animated. 

“I would like to monopolize your 
time for awhile. We will enjoy the 
frivolities of college life together.” 

Bebe smiled her acceptance. This 
was an easy conquest after all. Men 
were all alike, if you knew how to 
catch them. 

Sherwood became very attentive; 
Bebe believed herself in love for the 
first time, but she was baffled. Sher- 
wood was always courteous, but never 
emotional. He never spoke of future 
plans; she knew nothing of his per- 
sonal past. Commencement time 
came. He took her to the reception 
and the ball. © 

“I’m leaving for Chicago tomor- 
row,” he said in parting. “I will say 
good-bye tonight. I have enjoyed 
your company very much, Bebe. It 
has been a great help to me. You 
will never know, perhaps.” 

Bebe was stunned but she managed 
to stammer a conventional reply. 
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She left the next day for her home. 
June passed. July came. Sherwood 
did not write to her. She had never 
experienced such indifference. It made 
her listless. 

She was sitting in the hammock one 
afternoon. P 

“Here is a new Century, dear,” her 
mother called from indoors. “Maybe 
you will find something interesting to 
read.” 

Bebe turned the pages carelessly. The 
title “The Co-Ed Mind” caught her at- 
tention. “By Roger Sherwood!” Yes. 
A short paragraph followed the title 
—brilliant young writer—Chicago and 
Burham University. She began to 
read. 

“T adore lectures, murmured the co- 
ed specie, and she loathed them with 
all of her fluffy soul.” “A vivacious 
mechanism in Paris clothes.” 

Bebe trembled, but she finished 


“The Co-Ed Mind.” He was de- 
scribing her! All her phrases, her 
mannerisms, her expressions, were 


there in cold print. She threw down 
the magazine and stepped on it. 
“Men! How I hate them! All alike!” 





NIGHT WINDS 


By EvizABETH SHURTLEFF 


It’s a night of brilliant stars netted together, 

A night of black and white of a harried moon, 

A night of clouds flying with long, black feather, 
A night of winds beating a tempest of tune. 


With agshift of the stars there’s an end of the high wailing, 
With the moon’s going the wrath of the night is gone, 
Thinly the shaken clouds begin their quiet sailing, 

As the wind dies to a breath in the pink dawn. 














THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


By Georce W. Conway 


man with an honest ring in his 
voice, a man with a hearty “he 
man’s” grip and a smile that 
instinctively makes you like him, a 
real fellow well met. That is the 
quick impression the writer received 
when he shook hands with John R. 
Quinn, nation- 
al commander 
of The Amer- 
ican Legion, 
whose name is 
added to that 
long list of 
distinguished 
people who 
have visited 
New Hamp- 
shire. 
Commander 
Quinn visited 
Concord and 
Manchester 
early in. Feb- 
ruary and 
made a good 
many friends 


for himself 
and the Amer- 
ican Legion. 


Everyone who 
met him, that 
is, everyone 
that the writ- 
er has talked 
with, felt ex- 
actly the 
same. As he 
left the state 
after the meeting in Manchester 
he said he had never had so many 
nice things said about him in his life. 

“The cowboy with the college ‘edu- 
cation” is synonymous for Quinn. 
It is a phrase used by newspapers 
all over the country because it really 
describes the man remarkably well. 
But he can quickly drop the easy, 
leisurely manner which we generally 
associate with cowboys, when he 





National Commander John R. Quinn 


finds it necessary to stand up and fight. 
This is well known to Legionnaires 
who have heard of his work in Calif- 
ornia before he became national com- 
mander. 

The first: speech he- ever 
typifies the man. 


made 
It was at the state 
convention of 
the California 
department of 
the Legion. 
An effort was 
being made to 
enforce the 
unit rule 
among dele- 
gations when 
Quinn rose 
and killed the 
movement 
with the short- 
est speech he 
ever made: 
“Nobody casts 
the vote of 
old Harry 
Quinn’s son 
but old Harry 
Quinn’s son 
himself.” 

Quinn is not 
an orator but 
is avery force- 
ful speaker. 
He presents 
his arguments 
with remark- 
able clearness 
in spite of the 
fact that at times he seems to be at a 
loss for words. His wonderful person- 
ality enters into his speeches, for his 
statements ring true. 

Commander Quinn met a_ good 
many people during his short stay in 
New Hampshire but the writer feels 
sure it is safe to say that those who 
met him feel that the affairs of The 
American Legion are safe in the hands 
of John R. Quinn of California. 








COLLEGE AND SCHOOL NOTES 


OF INTEREST TO NEW HAMPSHIRE PEOPLE 


By H. Sty.Les BripGeEs 


As an aftermath to the Granite Monthly’s private school number, Mr. 
Bridges has prepared the following notes concerning two of New Hamp- 
shire’s private schools which through lack of space were not mentioned 


before. 


He has also traced in a most interesting manner the history of a group 
of young men who graduated from our State University in 1923. 


AUSTIN CATE ACADEMY 


NE of the bright spots in the 
secondary school system of to- 
day is the privately endowed 
academy. Austin Gate Academy, 


incorporated under the laws of the 
state of New Hampshire, is second 


A. board- 


to none in this regard. 
ing aid day school 
combined, it offers 
four separate courses 
to its students at the 
low rates of fifty-five 
dollars per year tui- 
tion. These courses 
are agricultural, aca- 
demic, musical, with 
all instruction and in- 
struments free, and 
the domestic. science 
course for girls. Ed- 
ucational advantages, 
therefore can almost 
be said’ to be given 
away. 

The school is co- © 
educational, like the 
great majority of high. 
schools. The _pro- 
fessors and teachers 
are of high stand- 
ing in their profession. Their 
aim is to cultivate high scholarship 
among the students, and to develope 
character. The discipline, while strict, 
is not severe. Close association and 
fellowship of students and teachers 
have made of the school a large 
family, where the kindly spirit of con- 
tact developed, has exerted a firm dis- 
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cipline to encourage self control and 
true self development. 

Founded in 1833 as a Freewill Bap- 
tist institution under the name of 
Strafford Academy, the school was 
re-incorporated a decade later as Straf- 
ford Seminary. Under this name it 
continued until 1866, 
when a_ bequest of 
five thousand dollars 
and a change of name 
made it into Austin 
Academy. The be- 
quest came from the 
Reverend Daniel Aus- 
tin of Portsmouth. 

One other bequest, 
munificient in its 
amount, has fallen to 
the School. In 1901, 
the Hon. George Neal 
Cate left it twenty 
thousand dollas, with 
the further provisos 
that at his death 
twenty thousand 
more.go to the school, 
and on the death of 
his wife the residue of 
his estate amounting 
to two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

The school has been fortunate in 
its headmaster, Professor Wilfrid M. 
Wilton, whose photo appears here. 
He is a graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the University of California, 
and an Educator of note in secondary 
schools. 

















Tue ’23 Accires REApY For CLASS AND FIELD 


Back Row, Lert to Ricur: 


H. A. Rhodenhiser, Henniker ; 


A. N. Lawrence, North 


Yarmouth, Me.; W. Cummings, Colebrook; Gordon Savage, Riverton; C. R. Cotton, Cen- 
ter Strafford; Achilles Nassikas, Hooksett; C. Cummings, Colebrook; C: A. Randlett, La- 
conia; M. C. Aldrich, Whitefield; S. W. Hamilton, Kearsarge. 


CENTER Row, Lert To RIGHT: 


Kenneth Bassett, 


Fremont; Earl Little, Colebrook; 


Ernest Forbes, Colebrook; D. K. Andrew, Littleton; Geo. Campbell, Medford, Mass.; Har- 
ry Bennett, Winchester; Roy Pulsifer, Plymouth; Howard Meserve, Framingham, Mass.; 
Kenneth Hill, Center Strafford; Harvey Goodwin, Leominster, Mass. 


Front Row, Lert to RIGHT: 


W. Whiting, Framington, Mass.; Oscar Pearson, Stratham; 


Geo. Middlemass, Brighton, Mass.; Leon Glover, Hollis; Earl P. Farmer, Malden Mass.; 
Alfred L. French, Henniker; Howard A. Rollins, West Alton; L. J. Higgins, Littleton; 


“THE TWENTY-THREE AGGIES” 


Samuel Patrick, Jr., Winthrop, Mass. 
ee A Crying Need——Perhaps the 
most vital need of the state of 

New Hampshire agriculturally 

is young blood.” So states Major Frank 
Knox, editor of the Manchester Union- 
Leader in a recent article in the Granite 
Monthly. In this statement Major 
Knox, to the mind of the writer, has 
sounded a truth which stands out pre- 
eminently in the state at the present time. 
One of the most hopeful and progres- 
sive things that have happened in the 
state recently is the formation of an or- 
ganization known as the “Twenty-three 
Aggies,” a group of young men who 
graduated from the agricultural course 
of the University of New Hampshire in 
1923. The aim and purpose of the club 
is unusually illuminating to older men 


who have been boosting for the revival 
of agriculture in New Hampshire the 
past few years, for this group consists 
of young men having at heart the future 
of agriculture in the Granite State. 

The club had its origin at Durham be- 
fore the close of the last college year. 
Through the club it is hoped to maintain 
the fellowship developed during the stay 
at the University as well as to continue 
in the future their enthusiasm for Agri- 
culture in New Hampshire. 

The first meeting was held in Decem- 
ber, 1923, and plans were made to hold 
meetings annually or oftener in the fu- 
ture. At their first meeting the needs 
of the state along agricultural lines were 
discussed and the membership was of a 
unanimous opinion that the most vital 
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need of agriculture in New. Hampshire 
is the introduction of young blood, or 
more young farmers of ability and a re- 
newed enthusiasm for progressive and 
scientific farming. The members of the 
club realized that. as individuals they had 
gained most of their training and ability 
at the state university and that the 
greater part of their enthusiasm and 
hope came from their contacts with their 
President, Ralph D. Hetzel and the fac- 
ulty of the institution. Taking them- 
selves as examples, these men believe 
that no better thing could be done for 
the permanent good of agriculture in 
this state than to increase the enroll- 
ment at the college of agriculture and 
toward this end they have mainly cen- 
tered their activities. 

One of the projects laid out by the 
“Twenty-three Aggies’—is an _ inter- 
scholastic judging contest to be held at 
the State University under the auspices 
of the college agricultural club. 
Throughout New Hampshire many High 
Schools are now offering agricultural 
courses and it was felt that the students 
enrolled in these courses might be inter- 
ested through such an iinter-scholastic 
contest to gain ambition for a higher ed- 
ucation. It is hoped it will instill within 
their breasts an increasing desire to join 
the ranks of those men who go through 
the institution and are steadily passing 
out into the state to help bolster up its 
farming industry. It is proposed that 
such an inter-scholastic contest be held 
at the time of the Aggie Fair, which it 
is safe to say is probably the equal in 
many ways to a good proportion of the 
agricultural fairs in the state. The fair 
is held annually and is an excellent in- 
dication of the industry of the students 
in the college of agriculture. Visitors 
from outside who have been present at 
these fairs marvel at what they have 
seen, and have frequently been heard to 
say, “If these‘ young men believe so ar- 
dently in the future of farming as an 
industry, there really must be something 
in it.” 

The enthusiasm on these occasions is 
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actually infectious and it is hoped that 
the students in attendance from various 
parts of the state may become infected 
with the disease and that it will spread 
through hill and dale in New Hamp- 
shire. 

This plan, as proposed by this group 
of young men, is an excellent idea and 
should have the backing of all those in- 
terested in the future of New Hamp- 
shire. 

In a word they are determined, not 
only in this one project but in all things, 
to use their power to make New Hamp- 
shire a more progressive agricultural 
state. 4 

To a more or less extent the mem- 
bers of this group are representative of 
the younger class of agriculturists in 
New Hampshire. Several of this group 
are already engaged in active farming 
within the state and the ambition of the 
entire group is to be engaged actively in 
this industry in the near future. Many 
have returned to their home farms, 
some have started new enterprises of 
their own, others are engaged in spread- 
ing the gospel of better agriculture to 
various people throughout the state. 

It is interesting to note for example 
what some of these young men are 
doing. Alfred French, the head of the 
“Twenty-three Aggies” has returned to 
his home farm in Henniker, N. H., 
where he is assuming the active manage- 
ment of a large fruit farm in partner- 
ship with his father. His success has 
been’ such and his ability recognized that 
he was recently elected a member of the 
Executive committee of the Merrimack 
County Farm Bureau, being the young- 
est Executive Board member of any 
county Farm Bureau in the state. 

Wilbur Cummings of Colebrook is 
now with his father on their large dairy 
farm. [Earl Little of the same town is 
also managing his home farm. Chester 
A. Randlett of Laconia is with his father 
caring for their large orchards. He was 


elected last fall to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N. H. Horticultural So- 
ciety, a high honor for a young man. 
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Kenneth Bassett of Fremont, N. H., 
is with his father and brother on their 
large dairy farm. 

Achilles Nassikas of Hooksett has al- 
ready established a state-wide reputa- 
tion for the large successful poultry in- 
dustry he has built up. Ernest Forbes 
is now part owner of a large new poul- 
try plant at Durham. 

Clyde R. Cotton of Center Strafford, 
N. H., purchased a small herd of high 
producing dairying cattle since gradua- 
tion. He plans to increase the size of 
his herd steadily. 

Several of the men are teaching agri- 
culture. Leroy Higgins is teaching at 
Walpole, one of the state’s leading agri- 
cultural High Schools. Roy Pulsifer 
had the responsibility of piloting a new 
agricultural school through its first year 
at Sandwich. A few men are teaching 
outside of the state. 
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Oscar Pearson of Stratham is a re- 
search investigator at the University of 
New Hampshire. Howard Rollins is 
extension specialist in horticulture at the 
University. Harry Bennett is an as- 
sistant to the poultry department at 
Durham. Samuel Patrick is a dairy- 
man and Mills Aldrich is an animal 
husbandryman there. 

Stanley Hamilton and Kenneth Hill 
have been engaged in forestry in the 
state since graduation. 

Others are following various lines of 
agricultural activity but all have at heart 
the future of agriculture. 

The “Twenty-three Aggies” are show- 
ing excellent spirit and are setting the 
pace for other young men in the state. 
We can only commend them and their 
activities and urge them not to falter 
in their good work. 





THE STEARNS SCHOOL 
Mont Vernon, New Hampshire ~ 





Lincoln Hall—one of the 


N the exquisite beauty of its set- 
ting, Stearns School has an advan- 
tage few others possess. From the 

campus on the summit of one of the 
foothills of the White Mountains, the 
eye wanders off across a vast immen- 
sity of rolling country covered with 
farms, pine woods, and New Hamp- 
shire villages with their white church 


cozy dormitories 


steeples. .The view 
grandest and most 
found in the state. 
Arthur French Stearns, principal 
of the Stearns School, is a man of ex- 
ceptional ability and high standards. 
He stands high in the educational 
world and is recognized by all as an 
able leader. Under his leadership for 


is one of the 
inspiring to be 
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the past eighteen years the school has 
grown and prospered. Firm in the 
tradition of strong, healthy Christian 
manhood, he has combined the oppor- 
tunities for intensive study with the 
quiet charm of home 
life, supplemented 
by the clean exhili- 
ration of out-door 
sports—golf, tennis, 
baseball, hockey, 
track—and the free- 
dom of the great open 
air which can never 
fail to be a source 
of health and _ in- 
spiration. 

Unlike many 
schools, Stearns 
strives to attain a 
helpful comradeship 
between master and 
student in the hours 
of recreation as well 
as in the work of 
the classroom; and 
the teachers of the 
school are men of ability, men 
who have added years of experience 
to a thorough training. Stearns School 
boys do not look upon their teachers 
as hard task-masters who are at all 





Arthur F. Stearns, Principal 
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times to be avoided and circumvented, 
but as personal friends and helpers 
who are ever ready and eager to aid 
them by council and advice in the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of their tasks. 
The number of boys, 
combined with .a 
teaching force of un- 
usual strength en- 
ables the school to 
offer practically all 
the advantages of a 
regular _ tutoring 
school, but without 
any of the disadvan- 
tages, for the boys 
are at all times un- 
der careful supervis- 
ion and discipline. 

Stearns school is 
easily reached by 
railroad and_ high- 
way from any part 
of New England; 
and its location, fifty 
miles from Boston, 
gives it accessibility 
to the busy world without actu- 
ally being in it. Both location and 
environment are ideal in helping to 
secure scholastic results and sterling 
qualities of manhood. 


COMPENSATION 


God comes to me in the dusk of my evening with the 
flowers from my path kept fresh in his basket— 


Tagore. 














ON A NEW HAMPSHIRE HILLSIDE 


By J. H. Newton 


This story was submitted to our short story prize contest open to the students 


of the colleges of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Newton, is a student of Dartmouth College. 


HERE are old maples in front of 
the house, and a blackened stone 
wall against the terrace, while 
stone slabs mark the path to the ancient 
door. The winds of the hill have been 
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kind to the house, and though they 
whistle across its low gables, and carry 
rain to mildew the shingles and wash 
off the paint they have left it chapped 
on the clapboards, and now it is a soft 
red, like the homely warmth of a Paisley 
shawl. And the rains keep alive the old 
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rose-bush at the outer corner of the 
house and the narcissi and lemon lilies 
that fringe the rotting sills. 

The grass is rank under the shade of 
the maples, and where it comes out in 
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the sun near the house it grows tall and 
crowds in on the narcissi. 

An old maid used to live there—the 
old woman of the hill they called her— 
and it is said she sat always in the front 
room by the window, looking out over 
the valley and watching down the road— 
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and while she sat the road had grown 
old, and dwindled and faded into the 
ground until now there is only the trace 
of three ruts through the grass. The 
old woman is dead, but the road is still 
there—not much of it, true, but a little, 
and so it will probably hang on, for 
the farmers down in the valley come up 
once a year to cut hay in the fields up 
back of the house—they lay plotted in 
squares, and hidden from one another 
by the lanes of white birch, and the top- 
most field of the hill nestles into the 
forest. 

But it is only once a year the hay- 
makers come so the road and the house 
and the lanes of white birch sleep. Yet 
sometimes a late summer boarder from 
the village below climbs up to the farm 
and speculates on its decline. 

The house was not always old, nor 
the old maid a woman. Once, when 
the road was more than three ruts in 
the grass a traveller came in the even- 
ing. The new moon hung over the 


fireplace chimney, and a faint red still 


showed behind the lanes of birch on 
the hill. A breeze swayed and lulled 
in the air. 

The door to the side of the house 
opened, and a young girl stepped out 
quickly. She ran hurriedly along in the 
shadow of the ell to the lane up-hill. Her 
hair rippled down her shoulders like a 
sheaf of moon-rays. She picked up the 
full skirt of her chintz-figured gown 
and ran lightly up the hill, casting fur- 
tive glances back at the house. She 
reached the top, where the last lane of 
birches hemmed in the field—and her 
lover stepped out from the shadows. 
They met in each other’s arms 

The moon sails low over the back line 
of forest. It rides the old oak, and 
shows it up against the deep blue. The 
old oak spreads his branches and flings 
out his crazy arms to the sky. They 
catch a white star, and hold it entangled. 
The oak branches move. They dance 
into motion and the twisted arms wave 
in a changing rhythm. They reach -up 
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to the sky, up to the blue. They bend 
over and caress the white star—— 

The moon sinks lower. Its crescent 
tips rake through the oak branches. 
They stop. They have stopped for.a 
good while—only they are twisted now 
in the rhythm of their dance. And the 
white star in the branches, it has sunk 
down to the horizon, below the clutch- 
ing branches, so they only hold the pos- 
ture of dancing. There is no more need 
to writhe slowly to moon music. The 
love-star has set. 

Now only the birch trees move in the 
breeze. Their branches shiver as the 
wind runs through them. It is cold— 
the wind. The birch leaves tinkle with 
fright. They are alone on the hill— 
alone in the night, but only they know 
their desertion. They see it in the bare 
cropped field; they see the oak waiting 
aloof. It is waiting for its white even- 
ing star, but the star has: gone down the 
road of the west, down to the purple 
hills where it sparkles and lightens new 
loves. ———but the old oak thrusts out 
its branches. They clutch after the star. 
They reach up in supplication into the 
night, and they remain in their worship. 
They are crucified—_wracked into age 
against the deepening sky.—— 

Other stars wink out; the blackness of 
the valleys rolls up past the house and 
covers all the hill. Only the white 
patches of field tell the earth. The for- 
est sleeps—the path in the lanes of white 
birch steals away whispering of lovers’ 
slow steps. 

And off down the hill, where the 
house shows a light by the door a girl’s 
voice laughs, and there is a singing of 
love runes and ditties, but they die on 
the wind as it blows from the fields, 
and the birches sigh and shiver in the 
cold night air. 

No one knows the traveller who came; 
only the white birches could tell—they 
and the old maid at the window, but she 
is dead, and the birches whisper only at 
twilight, when the moon is young and 
the old oak rakes the sky. 





THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 


ERE’S a mouthful of statistics 

which appeared in a public report 
last week. There are in New Hamp- 
shire to-day 35,000, valued at a sum of 
a little less than four million dollars. 
What does that mean to you? 

It is an undeniable fact that the auto- 
mobile is crowding out the horse. We 
do not refer so much to the fact that 
the driving horse is disappearing from 


our highways as we do to the substitu-- 


tion of the tractor upon the farms and 
in our forests. Unquestionably ten 
years ago there were many more than 
35,000 horses in this state. 

Now please do not turn away for we 
are not going to burst into tearful eulo- 
gies of what a noble animal the horse 
is and what a friend to man. The thing 
that we are lamenting is not so much 
the absence of the horse but the lack of 
horse-trained men. 

We wonder how many young men 
who are coming from New Hampshire 
villages and towns today to enter the 
great commercial houses and _ business 
institutions of the land have ever had in- 
timate association with a horse. The 
other day we entered the office of one 
of New Hampshire’s leading business 
men. We found him seated in a desk 
chair in his shirt sleeves. The thing 
which we noted with a glow of pleasure 
was that he wore a pair of suspenders. 
To be sure, there are various methods 
of compelling those most necessary of all 
masculine garments to retain their ap- 
pointed place on the human anatomy but 
the good old fashioned suspender seems 
to be rapidly disappearing. Recovering 
somewhat from our surprise we pro- 
ceeded upon our errand and engaged the 
gentleman in conversation. We found 
in him one of the most pleasing person- 
alities we have ever met. Brisk, busi- 
nesslike, and to the point, and yet posses- 
sed of a kindliness which removed from 
him the appearance of being one of our 
‘modern human machines, he impressed 


us as presenting a fine old type of New 
Englander. Our businness finished he 
was about to return to his task, for he 
was not the type of man for idle conver- 
sation, when some thought seemed to 
stay him and he inquired the locality of 
our origin. To our mutual surprise it 
developed that we came from neighbor- 
ing hamlets far up among the northern 
hills. Warmed by the glow of this rev- 
elation he proceeded to reminisce. 

What do you suppose he talked about? 
Did he tell of his early experiences as a 
clerk in his own commercial house, or 
of the incidents occurring in his advance- 
ment to success? He did not. He told 
us of the first property he ever owned— 
a horse. It was in the days of his 
“courting” (he probably was less care- 
less abouut exposing his “galluses” 
then). Too frequent trips to a neigh- 
ing farmhouse, and a pronounced ten- 
dency toward protracted interviews there 
caused his father to intimate that “he 
might stay out all night if he wished 
but the work horses should be left in the 
barn.” Driven to desperation by this 
removal of his means of transportation 
he sought council from his best friend— 
his mother. She finally loaned him a 
small sum which she had carefully 
hoarded for the first payment on a horse. 
He secured a roan colt all his own. 
With a glow of tenderness in his half 
closed eyes he leaned back in his chair, 
gazed at the ceiling, and allowed himself 
to drift into rhapsodies about that colt. 
Listening to him one could see the youth 
of long ago in the first proud moments 
of his possession. Hurrying to the barn 
as soon as he was dressed in the morn- 
ing to make sure his property had not 
taken wings during the hours of the 
night, lingering for the last fond caress 
and whispered word before he retired,— 
perhaps even the attractive occupant of 
the neighboring farm house had cause 
for jealousy. 


We lay no claim to skill as a student 
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of men but since that time we have 
been glancing into the faces of the busi- 
ness executives, political leaders, and 
professional men whom we have met, 
searching for the tell-tale trace of the 
horse. We think we can always detect 
it. It usually accompanies success 
for how can any man who has in his 
youth guided a four horse team find dif- 
ficulty in handling employes of a busi- 
ness concern? How can any executive 
schooled in the use of the horse fall into 
that impersonal attitude toward those 


around him which causes him to be cold ° 


and unsympathetic in his dealings with 
his foreman, his office boy, his steno- 
grapher, or any of those with whom he 
comes in contact. Perhaps even the 
wives of America may have cause for 
self-congratulation if they have secured 
a husband who in his youth learned that 
by a kindly pat or a sympathetic word he 
could calm the fear and cement the love 
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of his companion in labor—the horse. 


An automobile is a cold, inanimate 
obpect. Its gears may shriek at times 
under clumsy, thoughtless hands, but 
on the whole, it serves a bad master as 
well as a good one and is discarded at 
the end of the season for the newest 
triumph of the automobile show. It 
solves no labor troubles by developing 
the human side of its master. The au- 
tomobiles of our experience have never 
given us an object lesson of faithfulness 
nor developed in us a tenderness which 
caused us to part with them as with an 
old friend. 

As we recognize in the men who are 
“getting along with their help,” who are 
“loved by their business associates,” who 
never get so busy that they haven’t time 
for a kindly word which in the long run 
builds their success, we understand why 
the horse shoe is a lucky sign. 





BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


BACKBONE 


The Development of Character 
By SAMUEL S. Drury, D. D. 


Backbone, character building. Such 
is the theme of “Backbone,” by Dr. 
Drury, Headmaster of Saint Paul’s 
School of Concord, N. H. Twenty 
short chapters, each taking up some 
special characteristic or quality need- 
ed in the building up of backbone, 
of character. How a selfishness, a 
weakness starts in the home, in the 
school, why, and how it should be met. 
How all this process of the growth 
and the building of character is a mat- 
ter of the right activities and the right 
standards. 

Dr. Drury makes his examples, 
his methods of approaching and over- 
coming difficulties, his ideals and ulti- 
mate goal to be attained, very simple 
and practical; easy for all to under- 
stand. He frequently speaks of Tom, 
Dick and Jane, and they are exactly 
the same Tom, Dick and Jane we have 


all known. And we have seen them 
do many many times the same fool- 
ish, weak or fine thing. 

To all parents face to face with the 
perplexing problem of educating and 
guiding their children this book will 
not only be of practical help but in 
its faith and belief a comfort and a 


hope. 

To those boys and _ girls, _ striv- 
ing, restless, unsettled, with all 
the world before them, in the 
glamor of life just beginning, 
they too will enjoy this book. It too 


will give them practical suggestions, 


it will help them to realize how the 


daily rounds of small duties and ser- 
vices faithfully and beautifully done 
go to the building of the big things 
they dreamed of. Those dreams that 
youth so often feels are above and 
beyond, quite unconnected with life’s 
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small details, but which Dr. Drury 
so clearly shows must be built on the 
foundations of the little things of 
every day life. 

Though “Backbone” was written, 
I understand, largely for young people, 
it holds certainly a great help for 
parents. Especially suggestive is the 
chapter called, “The House of Bread,” 
in which he tells of what he conceives 
a home should be like and of what a 
home should mean to parents and 
children. In these days in which our 
homes are too often, as Dr. Drury 
says, “a sort of a railroad station, 
where we stop to change our route, 
or a restaurant where we feed before 
sallying forth again” this chapter holds 
an especial warning. 

“All virtues begin at home,” he 
says. “Cloister and desk and hearth, 
altar and blackboard and back parlor, 
heaven and playing field and home, 
these are the kindred points of all that 
is best in life. All beget a vision of 
the goal, all feed us on our journey 
thither. This is the sober question to 
ask, yet wholesome and called for by 
all who want to make the family a 
power house of cheery service, a happy 
resting place for avowed pilgrims, a 
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place where no needless fret or pain 
can raise its head: Is my home as far 
as lieth in me a center of love and 
power; is it a house of bread? 

Before finishing this review, I want 
to try to express the quality in “Back- 
bone” which gives it a personality and 
character peculiarly its own. For 
when you come to analyze specific 
examples and problems with the ways 
and means of meeting these problems 
you will find after all nothing so very 
new, nothing probably you have not 
already thought of. 

But all through this book, through 
its stories, its suggestions, and its 
conclusions, there runs a faith and a 
hope, a sense of the beauty of life and 
a simple idealism which is far from 
common. Here are no doubts, no per- 
plexing questions, but a faith exqui- 
site and exalted, a faith and concep- 
tion of life that has in it something of 
the priest, something: untempted, 
simple and forgiving. 

And so on finishing “Backbone” it 
will not perhaps be sé much its many 
practical suggestions or advice that 
you will remember as its spirit of faith 
and idealsm; its sympathy for and be- 
lief in youth. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The High School Contest 


The manuscripts submitted to the 
Granite Monthly in the recent high 
school contest are now in the hands 
of the judges. The announcement of 
prize awards together with some 
selected specimens which were sub- 
mitted, will appear in our April issue. 


Announcement 


The Granite Monthly takes pleasure 
in announcing the addition to its 
staff of Mrs. Lillian M. Ainsworth 
who will be assistant editor. Mrs. 
Ainsworth has been exceptionally 
successful in newspaper work. She has 


been recently connected with the 
editorial staffs of the Concord Mon- 
itor-Patriot and the Manchester Mir- 
ror of this state and formerly served 
on the staffs of various Massachusetts 
publications. 


Important 


The Roby Ad Craft Company, 97 
North Main street, Concord, N. H. 
has become the special agent of the 
Granite Monthly and will be pleased 
to handle all queries and furnish in- 
formation as to the rates and the 
qualifications of the magazine as an 
advertising medium. 











CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Clippings From the State Press 


The Matter of Pledging 


President Coolidge’s first message 
to Congress was characterized by 
some politicians as “economically 
sound but politically unsound.” As- 
suming this to be true, it remains for 
the people to decide which they pre- 


fer, the man who is for the people at 


large and termed “economically 
sound,” or the man who will be for 
the politicians as “sound politically.” 
The old saying that “you can fool 
some of the people all of the time,” 
etc., applies here and in the coming 
presidential primaries it would appear 
as though certain of the Republican 
candidates for delegates might be 
classed as “band wagon jumpers.” 

Senator Moses came out early for 
President Coolidge, after having been 
on the Johnson wagon and now he re- 
fuses to be pledged. The only way 
to pledge Moses is to elect him to stay 
at home. He did not carry out the 
wishes of New Hampshire in 1908 and 
is there any assurance that he will in 
1924? Have the years added to his 
wisdom or is he still a law unto him- 
self and not a servant of those who 
elect him? A very large majority of 
New Hampshire Republicans are for 
Coolidge—first, last and all the time— 
tax reduction or no reduction—bonus 
or no bonus, they believe in and trust 
President Coolidge; they are willing 
to tie up to him and win or lose they 
would stand by him. 

A pledged delegation for New 
Hampshire to her distinguished neigh- 
bor could not fail to have its effect on 
other states where he is not as well 
known. Pussy-footing and straddling 
will not be helpful and New Hamp- 
shire should be as solid for President 
Coolidge as its hills and mountains, 
which have made it known as the 
Granite State 


Let our delegates be pledged to the 
man who is called economically sound. 
Peterborough Transcript. 


Still obsessed with his ancient ha- 
tred of George H. Moses, ev-Governor 
Robert P. Bass has come out with a 
public statement severely criticising 
our senator for refusing to go to 
the National Republican convention 
pledged to Coolidge for president, 
when all other delegates will go thus 
pledged. To us Mr. Bass’ statement 
seems to indicate more of a desire to 
say something disagreeable about 
Moses than to recognize that in him 
New Hampshire has one of the ablest 
inen in the United States Senate. 
Whatever Mr. Moses’ reasons may be 
for wishing to go to the convention 
unhampered by pledges, everybody 
knows he was one of the first men in 
the country to climb aboard the Cool- 
idge bandwagon and will fight for him 
to the last ditch. Everybody ought 
to know that Moses has won for him- 
self such a place in our national life 
that there is no necessity for New 
Hampshire laymen to tell him what he 
ought to do in the game of politics. 

Claremont Advocate 


“It would be the greatest possible 
mistake for any New Hampshire 
man to fail to do all that can be done 
to secure the nomination of Mr. 
Coolidge,” says the Franklin Journal 
Transcript, in discussing the question 
of a pledged delegation to the Na- 
tional Republican convention. You 
bet it would, and doubtless there’s not 
much danger of any delegate being 
against Coolidge. But why not play 
safe and vote for nobody who is not 
pledged? Then we'll be sure. Three 
votes from New Hampshire were cast 
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for Fairbanks in one convention, and 
there was just one other man in the 
whole state who was for him. That 
was some time ago, but it’s well to 
have a good memory at times. 


Rochester Courier 


We understand that President Cool- 
idge, who is most concerned, regards 
the candidacy of Senator Moses as an 
unpledged delegate to the Republican 
National convention to be satisfactory. 
If that is so, it may be that New 
Hampshire will find no harm in the 
senator’s attitude. 

News and Critic 


It is now figured that President 
Coolidge wlil have 866 votes out of 
1,036 on the first and only ballot at 
Cleveland. Is one of that missing 170 
to be charged up against New Hamp- 
shire? 

Concord Monitor-Patriot 


Non-Partisanship 


In reappointing Mr. Huntley Spauld- 
ing to head the Department of Edu- 
cation Governor Brown not only 
makes the best possible selection but 
proves himself big enough to rise 
above politics in the interests of effi- 
ciency. More frequent recognition of 
that principle would be distinctly 
beneficial to the state. Mr. Andrew 
Felker, a Democrat, has been permit- 
ted to continue as head of the Agri- 
cultural Department through several 
Republican administrations, and now 
Governor Brown, a Demoarat, per- 
mits a Republican to be reappointed. 
This is real progress in the art of state 
government. 

Milford Cabinet 
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Amen To This 


Massachusetts has just passed a 
measure restricting the use of the un- 
sightly bill board and New Hamp- 
shire will do well to follow her ex- 
ample. They are often placed on 
curves and become an element of dan- 
ger. They obstruct the vision, hide 
beautiful scenery and _ serve only 
those who make and lease them. 
They become a weariness to the eye 
and a danger to the flesh. 


Monadnock Breeze 


Can John Bring Back the 


Breweries ? 


Portsmouth was once a famous 
town. The first blow for indepen- 
dence was there dealt the forces of 
King George. The first ships of our 
navy were built in its ship yards. 
Some of the best beer ever manufac- 
tured in what is now Volsteadia, was 
there brewed. But no place can live on 
glory alone—the Revolution is far in 
the past, ships are now built nearer 
the sources of iron and steel, and the 
breweries stand idle and musty, like 
the discarded steins in a guzzler’s 
pantry 


So what’s left for Portsmouth? 
Bless me if I know! But that great 
rent in the coast line still offers an in- 
land sea for the use of ships. There 
must be some strategy which might 
restore its greater usefulness, to the 
glory and profit of all the state. I ad- 
mit that I feel a great community of in- 
terest with the city of Portsmouth, and 
I am going to send this squib to John 
Bartlett, who originated near that 
other famous harbor, Sunapee, and 
ask him what’s the answer. 


Newport Argus and Spectator 








HENRY B. QUINBY 


Died, in New York, Henry B. Quinby, 
former governor of New Hampshire, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his age. 

The death of the former governor occurred 
very suddenly as he was seated in his auto- 
mobile. He was sitting by his chauffeur when 
he complained 
of feeling ill. 


While the 
chauffeur was 
absent for a 
physician the 


end came and 
Ex-Governor 
Quinby was 
found dead when 
the two men 
returned. 
Henry Brew- 
er Quinby, who 
was governor in 
1909-10, was a 
native of Bid- 
deford, Me, He 
was born June 
10, 1846, the son 
of Thomas and 
Jane E. (Brew- 
er) Quinby. He 
was a grandson 
of Moses Quin- 
by, a member 
of the first 
graduating class 
of Bowdoin col- 
lege. He was 
educated at the 
New Hampton 
Literary _Insti- 
tution, the 
Nichols Latin 
school of Lew- 
iston, Me., and 
was graduated 
from Bowdoin 
college in 1869 
with the degree 


of A. B. His 
alma mater ; 
later conferred other degrees on her dis- 


tinguished alumnus, giving him the A. M. in 
1882 and LL. D. in 1909. 

After his matriculation at Bowdoin college 
Mr, Quinby went to Washington, D. C., 
where he entered the National Medical acad- 
emy from which he was graduated as an M. 
D. in 1880. 

Gov. Quinby was a member of the staff 
of Governor Ezekiel A. Straw, with rank of 
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colonel, in 1872-73, and a member of the leg- 
islature in 1887-88. In 1889-90, he was a 
member of the New Hampshire Senate. He 
was a member of the executive council in 
1891-92, and chairman of the state prison com- 
mittee. 

It was while he was chief executive of the 
state that he carried out the important work 
of the _ state 
house enlarge- 
ment. Also dur- 
ing his admin- 
istration, the 
state trunk lines 
were located and 
partly built, 

Gov. Quinby 
was delegate-at- 
large to the Re- 
publican con- 
vention in 1892; 
president of the 
Republican 
state convention 
in 1896, at 
which time he 
delivered a no- 
table address 
and was chair- 
man of the com- 
mittee of reso- 
lutions in 1902 
and 1908. 

He was for 
years trusteeof 
the New Hamp- 
shire State hos- 
pital. president 
of the Laconia 
National _ bank, 
and of the City 
Savings bank 
of that city, and 
was connected 
with the man- 
agement of the 
Laconia hospi- 
tal. He was 
a managing 
member of the 
Masonic Tem- 
ple association, trustee of the New Hampshire 
Literary Institution for many years, member of 
the board of overseers of Bowdoin college, 
trustee of the New Hampshire Historical so- 
ciety, a member of the Pepperell association 
and Sons of the American Revolution. 

Mr. Quinby was a 33rd degree Mason and 
was past grand master of the Masonic Grand 
Lodge of this state. He was trustee of the 
Masonic Home in Manchester. 





MANNING BROTHERS 


Robert L. Manning, Charles B. Manning, 
Francis B. Manning, died Feb. 11, 1924, in an 
accident on the Boston and Maine railroad 
tracks two miles north of Glencliff. The 


triple tragedy resulted when a special train 
carrying the party of Henry Ford of Detroit 
came around a curve and dashed into the men 
who were hiking to the Manning clubhouse at 
Lake Tarleton, a few miles from Glencliff. 
Robert L. Manning of Manchester, the 
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oldest of the three brothers, was a Harvard 
graduate and a prominent attorney in the 
Queen city. 

Charles B. Manning, also a Harvard man, 
was a consulting engineer located in Manches- 
ter, and the youngest brother, Francis B. 
Manning, of Newton Center, Mass., was a 
Harvard instructor. Their deaths wipe out 
the last male members of the Manning fam- 
ily, prominent in the history of New Hamp- 
shire. 


HARRIETTE LOUISE HUGHES CURTIS 


Died at Ashland, January 24th, Harriette 
Louise Hughes Curtis, in the seventy-seventh 
year of her age. 

It is not often that even in New England 
one dies at the very home where one was 
born. And _ nothing could have seemed 
stranger to the little girl sitting by her 
mother’s coffin in 1863 in the same room and 
on the same sofa where her son was to sit 
by her coffin, than that her body would be 
taken to that very Virginia to which she had 
just sent the still preserved letter describing 
her mother’s death to the two brothers in 
the Union army. 

Her father was Barnet Hughes of Windham, 
grandson of a lieutenant in the Continental 
army. Her mother was Martha Lane Clark 
of Franklin, whose father was president of 
the New Hampshire Senate. She was a 
descendant of the first white family in New 
Hampshire, the Hiltons; of General Dear- 
born, commander-in-chief of the United 
States army in the 1812 war; of Governor 
Dudley of Massachusetts Bay, through whom 
she went back to King Francis First of 
France, whose daughter married Earl Dudley. 
By this connection, like many other New 
Hampshire folks of unmistakable Yankee 
lineage, she was a descendant of Charlemagne. 

At the age of 20 she married Charles A. 
Curtis, an officer of the regular army, who 
had the unique distinction of being a gradu- 
ate of both Norwich University in Vermont 
and Bowdoin College in Maine, who was 
once president of Norwich University and 
died a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The day of the wedding 
she set out for the Far West. She rode in a 
wagon train from Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas, 
to Ft. Sumner, New Mexico. The great 
herds of buffalo still covered the plains, herds 
of antelope, droves of wild horses, packs of 
wolves, calvacades of Indians were often in 
sight. Indian wars had not ceased. She saw 
her husband brought in the door with 
an arrow in his ribs. When her first child 
was a few months old, the Navajos, on whose 
reservation she lived, revolted. Lulled by con- 
fidence, the garrison had become reduced to 
one hundred soldiers, who with forty civilian 
clerks constituted the force her husband com- 
manded, for though only a lieutenant he hap- 
pened to be the ranking officer. Three thou- 
sand warriors surrounded the fort. On three 


successive nights a friendly Indian brought 
With 


word they would be attacked that night. 
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the air resounding all night with the din of 
the war dance, the young mother would at 
intervals call down the stairs to the soldier 
standing at the door, “Do you think they are 
going to attack?” The Indians could not 
agree on a plan of attack and on the fourth 
morning a regiment of cavalry galloped in and 
the Indians returned to allegiance. She was 
on the fringe of fighting for several years. 
She was with a column which marched to the 
settlement that is now the big city of Pueblo, 
Colorado, and saw lying on the ground, 
scalped, the sixteen people who had been the 
white inhabitants the night before. 


CHARLES W. VAUGHN 


Died at his home in Laconia, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 3, Charles W. Vaughn, aged 62 years. 

Mr. Vaughn was for many years actively 
engaged as editor and manager of the 
Laconia Democrat. His career as a printer, 
publisher and journalist began in the office of 
this publication and ended last March, when 





Charles W. Vaughn 


he sold out his interests in the Laconia Press 
Association to the syndicate that has now as- 
sumed its management and operation, 


Mr. Vaughn was the son of O. A. J. 
Vaughn, at one time editor of the Democrat, 
and Mary Elizabeth (Parker) Vaughn. He 
was born in Laconia, June 30, 1862. 

Prominent in political and fraternal circles. 
Mr. Vaughn served his ward as a member 
of the first city council. In fraternal circles 
he was a 32nd degree Mason, being a past 
master of Mt. Lebanon lodge, A. F. and A. 
M., a past commander of Pilgrim Command- 
ery Knights Templar, a member of the Union 
Chapter, R. A. M., and Pythagorean Council, 
past patron of Mt. Washington chapter, order 
of Eastern Star. He was also a member of 
the Grange. 











DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE 
AT THE KIMBALL STUDIO 


15 NORTH MAIN ST., CONCORD, N. H. 








The Quality and Service which we have endeavored to extend to our patrons, 
measures up to the standard of our community and transient trade. 

Nardini’s Restaurant is open all the year around, and every hour of the day, 
to serve its customers. We solicit your patronage. 


BAKERS 


RESTAURATEURS 


CATERERS 


G NARDINI CO. 








LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE AND WOLFEBORO, N. H. 


The issue of Photo-Era Magazine containing the description and pictures of Wolfeboro 
and Lake Winnepesaukee, by Herbert B. Turner and Ralph Osborne (August and September 


1921), the illustrated article “‘The Smile of the Great Spirit’’ 


by A. H. Beardsley (August 


1923) and the article on Winter Photography with winter pictures made around Wolfeboro, 
by A. H. Beardsley (Jan. 1924), will help you to appreciate the beauties of the Lake Win- 


nepesaukee region. All 4 issues sent to any address for $1.00, cheque, P. O 


PHOTO - ERA MAGAZINE 


. order or stamps. 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








THE CRAGG BINDERY 


We bind the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, (a publication 
that grows more valuable with age) in a dark green Library Buckram, for $1.25 
per volume, in half red Cowhide for $1.75, and in black Morocco for $2.00, sup- 
plying an Index free of charge. We will furnish back numbers for 25c. “y copy. 


We do binding of every description. 


8 DEPOT ST.,CONCORD, N. H. 








MCLANE & DAVIS 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


AMOSKEAG BANK BUILDING 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 








W. CARPENTER 
Doors, Sash and Blinds 
Paints and Varnishes 
Interior Decorating 
Phone 1417-W 7 Bridge Street 
Concord, N. H. 








W. T. FERNS TEL. 471-M 


Concord Wiring & Supply Co. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Fixtures, Appliances and Radio Supplies 
7-11 Capitol St., Concord, N. H. 





Room 17 Dutton Block 
LHOYD & MANN 


CIVIL ENGINEERS & SURVEYORS 
2% No. Main 8t. Concord, N. H. 
Tel. 24-2 Penacook, N. H. 











KENDALL, FOSTER & KILKENNY 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
2 South State Street, Concord, N. H. 


Telephone 417-W 


FRANK P. TILTON 
Attorney at Law 


SMITH’S BLOCK 
LACONIA, - N. H. 











Tel. 1996-W House, 175-R 
Radio Sets and Parts 
Federal-Radiola-Zenith-Clapp-Eastham 


THE RADIO SHOP 
CHARLES A. TRASK, Prop. 
51 N. Main St., Room 4 Concord, N, H. 








The Thorne Shoe Company 
94 North Main Street 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY 
WALK-OVER SHOES 
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BRONZE 


HONOR ROLLS AND MEMORIAL TABLETS 





a r 9 he 


MODELED 


CAST AND 


FINISHED 


BY 





121 MERRIMAC ST. 





ALBERT RUSSELL AND §S 


ONS COMPANY 
'NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 














ees Help Your 
| ad Children’s 
Raia EYES 


2a, 
Bo called “stupidity” on the part of 


school children is often due to eye 
strain. 


If your child is backward, let us 
examine it’s eyes at once—don’t wait] 


**An ounce of prevention is worth 
@ pound of cure’’ 


BROWN & BURPEE 


OPTOMETRISTS 





MANCHESTER - CONCORD 


Our Mr. Brown is in Concord every 
Tuesday and Thursday 





We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 


We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, write 
or telephone us and we will be pleased 
to help you find exactly the kind of a 
place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Estate to 
sell we can be of service to you and 
would be glad to list your property. 


Our Insurance department can handle 
your Fire and Automobile Insurance 
problems anywhere in New Hampshire. 
Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Company 
William E. Sleeper, Proprietor. 


53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Tel. 275 
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